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MUSIC 


Vacation 


Prepare for a jolly time by taking away in your 
trunk ome or two singing books. There will be 
rainy days and jolly evenings when music will be 
keenly appreciated. 


NEW HARVARD SONG BOOK 


Allthe new Harvard Songs of the last three years. 
92 pages; paper, $1. 


COLLEGE SONGS 


Over 200,000 sold. Latest edition; paper, 50 cents. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS 


One hundred and twenty pages ; heavy paper, $1. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS 


As sung at Hampton Institute. Paper, 30 cents. 


MINSTREL SONGS—OLD AND NEW 
100 old-time plantation melodies; heavy paper, $1. 
College Songs for Guitar 

College Songs for Banjo 
Either volume 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES 


Greatly enlarged; 111 pages; paper, So cents. 


WAR SONGS 


With ringing choruses ; paper, 50 cents. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing 


Over 100 jolly, famous songs of the last half-century : 
paper, $1. 


SONGS OF IRELAND 


Sixty-six Irish Ballads; paper, $1. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION 


Vol. 1, 27 pieces; Vol. 2, 24 pieces. Either volume, 
paper, $1. 


EUREKA SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


For learning to play in a short time, without the help 
of a teacher, any one of the following instruments : 


VIOLIN. FLUTE. CORNET. 
GUITAR. PIANO. CLARINET. 
ORGAN. PICCOLO. 
MANDOLIN. FIFE. ACCORDION. 


Each volume centains nearly one hundred well- 
chosen pieces for that especial instrument. This 
music alone would cost from $2 to $3 if purchased 
separately. Each Volume, paper covered, 75 cents. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington Street, Bostcn 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


we will send to any address postpaid, one each ot 
the following late sheet music publications, allow- 


in 

Privilege of Exchange 
after five days examination, for other music, if any of 
this proves unsuitable, but no money will be re- 
funded. Copiesto be exchanged must be in per- 
fect condition, or we will not accept them. he 
list is as follows: 


SONCS. 


MY LADY’S WINDOW. Nerv. 40 cents. 
THE BIRD AND THE MAIDEN. Jamison. 40 cents. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. Rasocn. 60 cents. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


BOW KNOT POLKA. Hurm. 50 cents. 
FESTIVAL MARCH. ZeEISBERG. 50 cents. 
FELICITE. Borex. 40 cents. 


Complete catalogues furnished free on applica- 
tion. Mention this paper. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co., 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 26th St., New York. 
CHURCH Established 1827 
ORGANS Correspondence invited 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


APPLETON & CO.S 


NEW BOOKS 


The Principles of Ethics 
Vol. I. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. Including (Part I.) 
“The Data of Ethics ;” (Part II.) “ The 
Inductions of Ethics;” (Part III.) “ The 
Ethics of Individual Life.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$2.00. 


The first part of this volume was published sep- 
arately some years ago. Theauthor having finished 
the second and third parts, all are now issued in one 
book under the above title, changed from ‘ The 
Principles of Morality” previously used. The 
binding is uniform with the various other volumes 
included in the atithor’s system of ‘ Synthetic Phi- 
losophy.” 

For convenience of those who have already pur- 
chased Part I., Parts II. and III. are bound together 
in a separate volume; price, $1.25. 


Footsteps of Fate 


By Louis CouPERUS, author of “ Eline Vere.” 
Translated from the Dutch by Clara Bell. 
With an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
Holland Fiction’ Series. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


_** Eline Vere’ is most careful in its details of descrip- 
tion, most picturesque in its coloring.”’—Boston Post. 


.“** Eline Vere’ is a vivacious and skillful performance, 
giving an evidently faithful picture of society, and evinc- 
ing the art of a true story-teiler.”.—Phdadelphia Tele- 


graph. 
A Tale of 


Twenty-five Hours 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS and GEorGE H. 
Jessop. Appletons’ Summer Series. 
16mo. With novel, specially designed 
cover and ornamented edges, 50 cents. 


An ingenious and entertaining novelette by two 
clever and well-known story-writers. 


lar Send for the current number of Appletons 
Monthly Bulletin, containing announcements of 
important new and forthcoming books. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York 


READY JULY st 


Gospel Hymns 
Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined 


438 Pieces, many of which can be found in no other book. 


Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 


The Biglow & Main Co. 


The John Church Co. 
6 East 9th St., New York. 


74 Ww. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


Sargent’s Rotary Book-Cases 


BALL BEARING 


CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 


Illustrated cata- 
logue free. 


Address 


SARGENT MEG. Co. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Uniom and send 16c. fcr 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.., Jersey City, N. J. 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


BEST &CO 


Gingham 
Dresses 


At $1.85, $2.50, $3.75 & $4.75 to 
close broken lines—many are less 
than half regular prices—all sizes 
from 4 to 14 years in this lot. 

We keep our assortment of Outing goods for Boys and 
Girls complete during the vacation season—customers 


out of town can be served by maii as wel! as if they 
visited the store. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


Honesty— 
Not a trace of shoddy or trickery in Scotch 
Homespun. Every thread 7 discern- 
ible to the naked eye, provided it is 
genuine. 

We have the Genuine Scotch Homespun 
Suits, well and carefully made, worth 
double the price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge no more for them than the imi- 
tations cost. $14, $15, $16, and $18 per 
suit. 

Samples and self-measurement guide 
sent free. 


F. O. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier, and Importer, 


1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
(Opposite the Mint. ) 


DON’T WEARSTIFF CORSETS 


SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in various 
sha 


SHORT 

MEDIUM, and 
LONG WAIST for 
CHILDREN, 


Manufactarers, 
341 New York 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week forty 
ages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 


tions in the United States, Can- 
ada. and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa, add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 


commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When achange of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


A Represent- 

e is desired in each 

town in the country. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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Portraits 


Drawn by 
Mr. V. GRIBAYEDOFF 


Now Ready: 
James Russell Lowell 
John G. Whittier 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Lyman Abbott 


Hand-printed on fine plate 
paper, nine by thirteen inch- 
es, securely packed. Price 
Fifty Cents each. 


Proofs on the finest Japan 
paper, mounted on plate 
paper nine by thirteen inch- 
es, securely packed, One 
Dollar each. 


on receipt of price 

he Christian Union Co., : 
Place, N. Y. 


IN AID OF 
FAITH 


A terse, strong presentation of 
progressive Christian thought as 
opposed to Agnosticism and 
Atheism, under such chapter- 
headings as “The Unbelief of 
Unbelievers,” “ The Basis of 
Faith,” etc., etc. A book well 
suited for inquiring minds seek- 
ing a reason for their faith. 


Bound in neat cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by” 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION Co. 
Astor Place, N. Y. City 
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NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 


TO U. S. S. NEW YORK. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
AND OF BUT 


ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, ,%2.5, FINE | 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 
AND THE QUESTION 
“1S IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 
iS NEVER RAISED CONCERNING A GIFT 
BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


WHuiTING Co. 


SILVERSMITHS, 


Union Square *& 16th St., 


NEW YORK. 


Chicago and Harvey Land Company, 


We refer to 


Mrs. F. E. Owens, 
Auditor Wom- 
an’s Baking Co. 
Miss H, M. Haskell 
Principal 
Montecello Semi- 


nary, 
Godfrey, Ill. 
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1 Wray Our Profit Bonds, costing $10, are issued en Harvey Lots, which are 
Awwa Broun teowany| Within easy walking distance of all Factories. All these Lots are high Profitable 
Ds tee ‘| and dry, and well drained. Investment. 
Woman's Canning & HARVEY is a_ temper- Dr. J. G. EVANS, Pres. Hedding These lots will be sold i" 
Preserving Co, ance town. No liquor is (Methodist) bins "Abin ea Ill: at a lar rofit. They Investigation 
sold within 2 miles cf ‘I have investigated the ns of the cost us $30 and are now Desired 
Secretary, this A temper- 4 and 50. A on 
Euiny A. KELoace. ance clause is inserted in Co., and believe them substantial an age All profits go 
a Ils <0 ‘. every deed. that they will lead to profit payin to bond holders after the Honest 
cota wedi tew-cguay The only chance for investment. My wife is a Bon original price paid for Competition. 
ae the small investor to in- _holder.’’ bond is returned. 
vest in Harvey property. 


ABSOLUTELY NO LIABILITIES. 


REMIT a deposit, no matter how small, and we will reserve as many Bonds as you wish, and you 
can pay balance on installments. 
Send for pamphlets, plat, reading matter, etc., which will fully illustrate 
plans of Company. 


ADDRESS OR CALL ON 


Woman’s Chicago and Harvey Land Co. 
ANNA BYFORD LEONARD, Pres. 


DEARBORN STREET, Room.  5i15, 


RELIABLE AGENTS 
WANTED 
in every city. 
Liberal Commis 


sion to 
Honest Workers. 


ILL. 


CHICAGO, 


TWO WORN SPOTS 


on the back of the spoon spoils it. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS and FORKS 


== show no worn spots. Each piece is marked on the 


**E STERLING INLAID HE” 
If you cannot obtain these goods of your Jeweler, 
for Catalogue 
t brand of Sectional Plated Spoons and Forks 
is made by us and marked 
**HOLMES & EDWARDS 
Read our Guarantee Certificates. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (Incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
to 
J. Sec'y, 
ETRO! ‘MICH. 
OBS WHITNEY BLOCK. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak, and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful, and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


45 to One. 


45 lbs of lean Beef required 
to make one pound Armour’ 
Extract of Beef. 

here are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little 
Cook Book explains several. 
We mail it free. 


Armour & Co., — 


Dartght, and Square 


sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 
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The Outlook 


MIEN the choice of a location for 
4] the so-called Chicago World’s Fair 
seemed to be decided by the jealous 
conflict of commercial and political 
interests in New York and Chicago, 
and when Chicago distinctly as- 
serted that it did not need any 
assistance in developing the great 
project, there was a general dispo- 
sition to let that impulsive city carry her somewhat lightly 
assumed burden herself. But as preparations for the 
Fair progress, National interest in it increases. It is now 
very clear that the Fair has ceased to be a local enterprise ; 
itis no longer Chicago's Fair, but a World’s Fair of the 
United States at Chicago. This is the explanation of the 
change of sentiment regarding a National appropriation for 
the Fair. It is undoubtedly this change of National feel- 
ing which has led the Senate to pass the Sundry Civil Bill 
with an amendment appropriating $5,000,000 for the Fair, 
and which has influenced the House to concur by a vote of 
117 to 105 in the amendment—a concurrence, however, 
made of somewhat doubtful effect by the filibustering to 
which at this writing the opponents of a National 
appropriation are resorting. If this filibustering fails— 
as all such filibustering ought—the Fair is likely to 
receive the offer of this remarkably substantial aid. It 
remains to be seen, however, whether the Fair managers 
will accept the condition that goes with it. This 
condition consists of a proviso, introduced in the Senate, 
amusingly enough, by Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, order- 
ing that the Fair shall be absolutely closed on Sunday. 
The proviso of Senator Peffer, of Kansas, that no intoxi- 
cating liquor should be sold within the Fair grounds was 
defeated in the Senate. It may fairly be considered a 
matter of doubt whether it is the province of Congress to 
determine anything more than the economic expediency 
of such an appropriation. But if provisos are to be made, 
Senator Peffer’s seems to us wiser and more conducive to 
good morals than Senator Quay’s. For, as The Christian 
Union has all along contended, the effect of the absolute 
closing of the Fair on Sunday would be to swell the attend- 
ance upon, and the profits of, the beer-saloons, theaters, and 
vicious resorts of the city; while, with the machinery 
stopped and the commercial features and incidental attrac- 
tions of the Fair closed, the grounds and art galleries might 
be opened, even at a cheap price, with positive benefit to 
Sunday visitors. 


& 

Two speeches made against the Anti-Option Bill in the 
Senate last week deserve attention. One was that of 
Senator Hiscock, of New York, who urged that if the bill 
became law a syndicate of millers might buy up all the 
wheat in existence and establish a trust more enormous 
and iniquitous than the country has ever known. What 
Prevented such trusts now, he said, was the fact that hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels could be sold that had no ex- 
‘stence, and in this way the market supply was made so 


great that no handful of men could control it. This argu- 
ment deserves attention because it really attempted to 
show some definite, concrete evil the Anti-Option Bill 
would inflict, instead of vaguely dilating upon the “ paraly- 
sis of business” that would ensue. A moment's examina- 
tion, however, will show how much Senator Hiscock’s 
argument amounts to. At the present time his syndicate 
of millers could not only buy up every bushel in existence, 
but millions of bushels more, and insist on the delivery 
of every bushel. All the most outrageous corners both 
in the produce and stock markets have been where one 
body of men (or one man, as in the case of Mr. Gould and 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad) bought more of 
the cornered article than was in existence, so that their vic- 
tims had to buy of them at a high figure in order to sell to 
them at a low figure according to a previous contract. If 
no man could sell produce or stocks to which he had 
not already “ acquired the right of future possession,” it 
would be the most difficult thing in the world for any body 
of men to buy the entire supply of any article, and abso- 
lutely impossible for them to buy more than the entire 
supply. Corners on the produce exchanges are now made 
easy by the fact that hundreds of speculators, unconscious 
of each other’s actions, sell millions of bushels which they 
neither own nor ever expect to own; and this is just the 
kind of gambling that the Anti-Option Bill forbids. This 
was not Senator Hiscock’s only argument; but what he 
said about the unconstitutionality of a National tax to pre- 
vent speculation in fictitious produce is not quite consist- 
ent in a man who advocates a National tax to prevent the 
free importation of food and clothing. 


The other speech that deserves attention came from 
Senator White, of Louisiana. His argument on the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Anti-Option Bill was strong, consistent, 
and temperate. He urged that Congress could use the 
tax power only to carry out certain powers, powers specifi- 
cally given it in the Constitution. It had the right to tax 
State bank-notes out of existence, because the Constitution 
gave it the right to regulatethe currency. It had the right 
to tax oleomargarine only as a revenue measure. A tax 
on oleomargarine that would have suppressed its m anufac 
ture would have been unconstitutional. Though he had 
fought the Louisiana Lottery with all his strength, he had 
refused to introduce a bill taxing it out of existence. The 
power to prohibit lotteries was not conferred by the 
Constitution, and therefore he could not constitutionally 
strong position ; and if gambling on the produce exchanges 
advocate the use of the taxing power to thisend. This is a 
were limited, or could be limited, to the States in which are 
the great exchanges, we should say that the suppression 
of this traffic was a State and not a Federal duty. This, it 
will be remembered, was our position on the lottery question. 
The inter-State traffic in lottery tickets, we maintained, 
must be suppressed, but Congress should not use the tax 
power to interfere with the traffic in Louisiana unless it 
were absolutely necessary in order to put an end to the 
traffic throughout the Union. On this point, however, 
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Judge Cooley, the greatest authority on our constitutional 
law, differed from Senator White and ourselves, and urged 
that ‘Congress had the right to tax the lottery business out of 
existence. If this was true in the case of lotteries, where the 
evil could be localized by prohibiting traffic between the 
States, it is much more true in the case of gambling on the 
-exchanges, where the evil cannot be localized, and the traffic 
ds essentially inter-State. When States are forbidden to 
prohibit Sunday trains because inter-State commerce is 
affected thereby, and Congress has exclusive power over 
inter State commerce, it would be very strange if the 
courts should hold that Congress has not the power to 
prohibit the inter-State gambling against which the Anti- 
Option Bill is directed. Most of the Senators who assert 
that the Anti-Option Bill is unconstitutional dodge Senator 
Washburn’s question whether they believe that the 
Supreme Court would so hold it. The Constitution has 
established this Court to determine whether laws are con- 
stitutional, and a law is constitutional if it is, in accordance 
with the Constitution, interpreted in the manner the Con- 
stitution directs. We regret that Senator Washburn has 
allowed the final vote on the bill to go over until Congress 
reassembles in December. 

Public attention last week was diverted from the original 
trouble at Homestead to the troubles that have grown out 
of it. First came the punishment inflicted by Colonel 
Streator, of the Pennsylvania militia, upon Private Iams, 
for cheering the assault on Chairman Frick. Without 
court martial, the offender was hanged by the thumbs for 
thirty minutes, guarded against death by two surgeons, one 
of whom watched his eyes and the other his heart, and 
finally was drummed out of camp. Military punish- 
ments are always severe, but the physical punishment of 
Private [ams was an atrocity even according to the 
military code. Iams’s offense merited the severest dis- 
cipline, but his sympathy with bloodthirstiness formed no 
excuse for the bloodthirstiness exhibited by Colonel 
Streator. Nearly all military men at once took this posi- 
tion, and finally General Snowden, of the Pennsylvania 
militia, denied responsibility for the act of his subordinate. 
It was an exhibition of the bad blood which a conflict of 
this sort calls out on both sides. The Pittsburg police 
also made a mistake, though a comparatively slight one, 
in their zeal to repress Anarchy. Besides imprisoning two 
leading Anarchists of Pittsburg, they arrested at Long 
Branch, N. J., an Anarchist baker who had forwarded 
money to Berkman, and took him out of the State without 
the requisite legal papers, thus laying themselves liable to 
the prosecution for kidnapping that has been instituted. 
After a preliminary trial at Pittsburg the arrested Anarch- 
ists were remanded to prison in default of bail. In the 
case of one of the rioters tried last week the Court 
refused to accept bail, inasmuch as the prisoner was 
proven to have used firearms. After this decision a large 
number of the strikers immediately left Homestead to 
escape imprisonment pending trial. As to the contest 
itself between the Carnegie Company and its old work- 
men, the events of the week were the eviction of about 
sixty families from dwellings owned by the Company, and 
the employment of five or six hundred new men to take 
the places of the strikers. 

The report of the Senate Finance Committee on the 
effects of the tariff, if we are to judge from the abstract in 
the New York “ Tribune,” is not an especially enlightening 
-document. It will, nevertheless, offset Democratic ex- 


-aggeration of the influence of the McKinley’ Bill in rais- 
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ing prices. The reason the Senate document is not 
enlightening is because it compares the general run of 
prices before and after the passage of this bill, instead of 
comparing the prices of the specific articles on which the 
duties were changed. The Committee finds that, compar. 
ing the month of June, 1889, with the month of October, 
1891, the average retail prices of 214 articles, covering all 
the necessaries of life, had declined 64-100 of one percent, 
If the Silver Bill were under discussion, this estimate 
would be more to the point, since it would show that our 
currency had been increased enough to keep the purchas. 
ing power of a dollar practically uniform, and prevent 
serious injustice to borrowers. But upon the tariff question 
the evidence is much too comprehensive. The McKinley 
Bill, for example, established free trade in sugar, and the 
price of sugar fell two cents a pound—the exact amount 
of the duty removed. The fall of prices at this point 
proves that the old duty on sugar—$50,000,000 a year— 
had fallen on the American consumer and not the foreign 
producer, and it is manifestly unfair to use this decline in 
contending that the tariff does not raise prices. However, the 
Democrats, two years ago, were guilty of the same unreason 
when they held the McKinley Bill responsible for the rise of 
certain prices which would not have been changed one parti- 
cle had Congress quadrupled duties or quartered them. 
What is more needed than anything else in the discussion 
of the tariff question is a sense of perspective. Republicans 
are talking as if half the industries of the country were de- 
pendent upon the tariff for normal profits, and Democrats as 
if half the industries of the country were dependent upon the 
tariff for abnormal profits. In fact, only about seven per 
cent. of the industries of the country are directly affected 
by the tariff. Every family knows that its milk and butter 
bill is more important than its iron bill, yet in political dis- 
cussion the dairy industry is never thought of, while the 
iron industry is represented as the savior or impoverisher 
of the Nation. Even of our manufacturing interests the 
two most important—milling and meat packing—are unif- 
fected by the tariff except in the purchase of machinery. The 
Senate Committee, in assuming that all prices are affected 
by the tariff, or all wages affected by it, obscured the real 
questions at issue, which were: (1) Did the manufacturers 
who received additional protection through the McKinley 
Bill raise prices? (2) Did they raise wages? A non-par- 
tisan investigation of these two questions would throw 
light upon the tariff problem. 


Australia is forging ahead with experiments for the 
solution of the world’s industrial problems. The first 
country to introduce the eight-hour day, and the demo 
cratic—not bureaucratic—State ownership of railroads, 
she may yet be the first to solve the problems of labor — 
wars, compulsory idleness, and the concentration of wealth. 
The Victorian Administration, says the “ Review of Re 
views,” is about to introduce a bill for the establishment 
of boards of conciliation to prevent strikes and lockouts, 
and another to authorize the loan of public money at three 
per cent. to farmers wishing to buy land and build homes. 
This second measure is decidedly radical, but the loan it 
proposes is certainly less hazardous than the loan our 
own Government contemplates making to the Nicaragua 
Canal Company. The fact that the money is lent to the 
poor to be spent at home, instead of lent to the rich to be 
spent abroad, does not make the measure any more objec 
tionably socialistic. Besides these innovations in Victoria, 
another quite as striking has been made in New Zealand. 
The Parliament there has enacted a law assessing land 
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and improvements separately, and exempting improve- 
ments when valued at less than twenty-five hundred dollars. 
At this point, however, the legislators depart from ;the 
principle of the single tax, and accept that of progressive 
taxation. Improvements worth more than twenty-five 
hundred dollars are taxed at a gradually increasing rate, 
which is the same as that upon land when the improve- 
ments are valued above fifteen thousand dollars. For 
landed estates valued above twenty-five thousand dollars, 
still another progressive tax is established, which rises 
from the rate of five cents on the hundred dollars where 
the estate is worth less than fifty thousand dollars, to over 
a dollar on the hundred where the estate is worth more 
than a million. Altogether the property of the very rich 
is taxed at about double the rate imposed upon the prop- 
erty of the poor. New Zealand has for many years applied 
a similar principle in the taxation of inheritances. This 
earlier law, though it has not prevented the creation of 
greater and greater estates, has at least checked this proc- 
ess, and sensibly lightened the burdens of the wage- 
earners and small property-owners. The new law simply 
makes another great stride in the same direction. 


The growing antagonism between Norway and Sweden 
was explained in these columns some time since. The 
point at issue at present takes the form of the very mod- 
erate claim on the part of the Norwegians that they should 
have their own consular representatives. Since the union 
of the two countries in 1815, there has been but one diplo- 
matic and consular representation abroad. The rapid 
growth in commercial importance of Norway, as well as 
other considerations no less pressing, give weight to the 
Norwegians’ demand for their own consular representation. 
This demand was resisted by Premier Stang, who was 
subsequently compelled to resign by an adverse vote in the 
Storthing. Mr. Steen, who succeeded Mr. Stang as Pre- 
mier, had the support of the Storthing in a recent request 
to the King to grant consular representation for Norway, 
and on the refusal of that request resigned. The King 
summoned Mr. Stang to form a new Ministry, thus 
making a sharp issue, the Storthing having made the 
demand of a large section of the Norwegian people 
national and official by formal resolution, and the King 
having refused to accede to the request of the Storthing, 
thus practically forcing the resignation of the Ministry, and 
organizing a new Ministry in defiance of the popular will. 
But the King has now yielded so far as to recall Mr. 
Steen. The Norwegians are an independent and strong- 
willed people, who will not brook opposition, and the 
kind of opposition they were receiving not only intensified 
the feeling behind the present measure, but may lead to 
still more radical demands. In fact, the radical party, of 
which the well-known novelist Bjérnsen is, in a sense, the 
leader, has already declared that if its will is thwarted on 
the consular question it will demand the breaking up of the 
Scandinavian union and the establishment of a republic in 
Norway. It is reported that the Swedish Minister of War 
recently said at a public dinner, “ We will teach the unruly 
Norwegians how to talk Swedish.” The Norwegians, how- 
ever, have never been apt pupils when the attempt has been 
made to teach them by force. 


Opinions may fairly differ as to the advisability or neces- 
sity of this country’s expending large sums in building a 
new navy; but every one will agree that if we are to have 
4 new navy it should be in the highest degree efficient, 
equipped with the latest inventions, designed for our 
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special needs, and such as we shall not be ashamed to 
have compared in quality, though not in size, with the 
navies of the Great Powers. The cruiser Columbia, which 
was launched last week at Philadelphia, has some features 
of construction which are novel, and which are attracting 
the attention of foreign builders of war vessels. The 
Columbia is not designed as a line-of-battle ship, nor to 
take part in heavy siege operations. She is distinctly a 
cruiser, fitted to prey on an enemy’s commerce, to follow 
or flee with great speed, and to embarrass the enemy in 
many ways. It is expected that she can obtain from her 
triple-expansion engines and her 2,300 horse-power a speed 
of twenty-two knots an hour. This would make her faster 
than any other large ship afloat, and she could easily over- 
take even the record-breaking City of Paris. The new cruiser 
is also remarkable for having a coal-carrying capacity of 
2,000 tons. This would enable her, it is calculated, to 
go around the world in tog days at half-speed without 
being coaled. The importance of this coal capacity is 
enormous, and it is in this direction that the naval admin- 
istrators of the Great Powers are most puzzled to find a 
satisfactory medium and a suitable compromise between 
speed and size. The Columbia’s battery is not heavy, but 
is made up chiefly of rapid-fire guns of the most scientific 
kind. Despite our aversion to heavy expenditures in view 
of an utterly improbable war, it must be confessed that 
there is some satisfaction in having the United States rep- 
resented in foreign ports by vessels which will not be the 
laughing-stock of the peoples of those countries. 


There has been nothing meaner or more disreputable 
in secular journalism of late than the attacks—or rather, 
perhaps, innuendoes—made by many newspapers both in 
England and America against General Booth’s manage- 
ment of the finances of the Salvation Army, and in par- 
ticular of the business of the colonization plan. These 
attacks have been made without knowledge and without 
any attempt to ascertain the easily learned facts. It is 
a matter of rejoicing that the subject has at last been 
thoroughly investigated. Mr. Arnold White, in the “ Fort- 
nightly Review,” reports the result of a careful study of 
the matter made at the request of six gentlemen of stand- 
ing and position, not connected with the Army. Mr. 
White’s conclusions, briefly summarized, are: That General 
Booth and his family in no way profit by the fund, except 
by receiving in some cases most modest salaries ; that their 
ways of living are simple and plain in the extreme ; that 
“they either work for nothing or for a bare pittance ;” 
that General Booth himself has given thousands of 
pounds to the Army, that two of his sons-in-law have 
abandoned good positions for this work, and that his son 
‘is working for one-twentieth of his cash value ;” that the 
funds laid out on the colonization scheme have been 
wisely expended, with a single exception amounting only 
to one thousand pounds, and that the capital paid out on 
the colony is intact, and probably has even increased in 
value. Mr. White also tells us that the methods of 
accounts and expenditure are excellent, and that General 
Booth, though nominally in absolute control of the 
finances, really puts them in the hands of suitable auditors 
and committees. Most of these things were already well 
known to those who are really interested in General 
Booth’s work, but it is gratifying to have them so clearly 
and conclusively set forth for the benefit of the general 
public. To those of our readers who wish to know ex- 
actly what is being done on the line laid down by “ In 
Darkest England,” we would recommend an illustrated 
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article in the latest issue of the “ Review of the Churches,” 
We hope before long to give in our own columns some 
interesting special information about the philanthropic 
work of the Salvation Army at home and abroad. 


The extreme heat which was felt throughout the whole 
of last week was almost unprecedented both in the length of 
its continuance and the extent of the territory affected. It 
swept up from the Gulf of Mexico and afflicted the whole 
country from the Rocky Mountain ranges to the Eastern 
coast. On one or two occasions in the past the thermom- 
eter has been higher in New York and Chicago, but the 
combination of high temperature, great percentage of moist: 
ure, and continuousness of the heat day and night, has 
been extraordinary. The suffering of men and animals 
was extreme. In this city 1,434 deaths were recorded 
during the week, and the death-rate rose to 40.83 per thou- 
sand, the average weekly death-rate for the last five years 
being 28.33. Yet there has been no such terrible increase 
in mortality (making allowance for the increase in popula- 
tion) as is recorded for one day in July, 1872, when 357 
persons died in one day; nor, we believe, as on another 
exceptionally hot day in 1876. The reason given for this 
by Dr. Tracy, of the Health Department, is both interest- 
ing and encouraging. It is thatour citizens have acquired 
that scientific good sense which leads them in hot weather to 
leave intoxicants alone, to take special care of their diet, 
to refrain from exhausting work, and, in short, to act with 
sanitary reason rather than onimpulse. The physical w2l- 
fare of the race will improve just as fast as ideas like these 
take hold on the common people. 


Every week there is stronger and stronger evidence that 
the alarm about cholera in Europe is justified by facts. 
‘‘The Lancet,” of London, is one of the most conservative 
and reputable medical journals in the world, yet it admits 
that the danger is real and pressing. Its Paris corre- 
spondent states that M. Netter, of the Hygiéne Publique, 
has found the true cholera bacillus in twenty-nine out of 
forty-nine cases examined, and that the proportion of deaths 
to cases, especially in the suburbs, is so great as to make it 
certain that the disease is of the violent Asiatic type. 
From Russia it is reported that the officials reluctantly 
admit that there are five hundred and fifty deaths daily 
from cholera, and that it is spreading westward. In 
Asiatic Russia rioting has broken out among the ignorant 
people, who believed the doctors were poisoning them, 
England has adopted stringent port regulations to keep out 
the pestilence. All these facts should impress on our own 
health and immigration officers the need for closest vigi- 
lance. With the broad ocean between us and the infected 
districts, our danger is comparatively slight, but still too 
real to be ignored. 

China evidently does not intend to submit without active 
resistance to the aggressions of Russia, and is now taking 
action in central Asia which may be of momentous con- 
sequence. Russia has for some time past claimed the 
whole of that immense table-land which serves as common 
ground between the three Empires of Russia, China, and 
India, and which is sometimes known as the “ roof of the 
world,” Russia also claimed control of the passes from 
Turkistan into the valleys of the Indus and the Tarim. 
This claim, however, was so vigorously met by England that 
the Russians retired from the Afghan territory, holding on, 
however, to the Chinese section. The Chinese protested 
with equal vigor, but their protest has remained until this 
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time unheeded, and in consequence they have abandoned 
the war of words and taken up the more effective line of 
miljtary resistance. A Chinese army has been sent to 
strengthen the defenses of Kashgar and Yarkand, and to 
proceed thence to the territory which the Russians are now 
holding, or claiming to hold. When they arrive, the Rus. 
sian and Chinese forces will be face to face. Russia wil] 
probably pursue her old-time policy of quietly getting out 
of the way for the time being, and stealthily returning as 
soon as apprehensions have been laid and the guard has 
been removed, If there should be an actual struggle, 
which is very improbable, Russia would have the advantage 
of superior military discipline and science, but China would 
have the enormous advantage of being close to her own 
base of supplies, fiom which she can draw an almost 
illimitable number of men, while the Russians are so far 
removed from their base of supplies as to make the 
transportation of a Jarge body of men almost impracticable. 
There is something very picturesque in this struggle be. 
tween these two Empires, both essentially Oriental in 
their civilization, on the “roof of the world.” 


& 


GENERAL News.—The final returns from the English 
elections show that Mr. Gladstone’s majority will be forty 
instead of forty two, as had been previously supposed, 
[t now appears probable that the Canadian Dominion 
Government will propose international arbitration with the 
United States in regard to the disputed questions about 
the canal tolls. Viscount Sherbrooke, better known per- 
haps by his early title, the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, died 
in London on July 27 ; he was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Mr. Gladstone’s administration of 1868, was raised to 
the peerage in 1880, and was considered one of the abiest 
speakers in Parliament. A granite tablet was dedi- 
cated on Friday of last week in Old Salem Village, 
Mass., to commemorate the courage of the forty men and 
women who, at the peril of their lives, testified in 1692 in 
favor of Rebecca Nourse, who was hanged on the charge 
of witchcraft. The steamship City of Paris last week 
crossed the ocean in five days, fifteen hours, and fifty- 
eight minutes, reducing the previous record of speed by 
thirty-five minutes. Dr. Daniel K. Dodge, of Columbia 
College, has accepted the chair of English Literature in 
the University of Chicago. There have been eruptions 
from Mount Etna within the week. It is reported that 
the Hawaiian Cabinet has _ resigned. Ex- President 
Adams, of Cornell University, has accepted the presidency 
of the University of Wisconsin. The statement that the 
peasants of Oberammergau were willing to come to Chicago 
next year to enact their Passion Play at the World’s Fair 
is contradicted by the Burgomaster of the town. 


& 
The Shelley Centenary 


The observance of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Shelley, on Thursday of this week, ought to fur- 
nish occasion for wholesome meditation on the necessity 
for tolerance, open-mindedness, patience, and intelligence 
in passing judgment upon contemporaries. It is seventy 


years since Shelley’s death. The facts which told against 
him during his life still tell against him, and ase perhaps 
all the more effective because there is no longer any ques 
tion about them; and yet; in spite of these facts, the 
whole English-speaking world, so far as it has intelligence 
and culture, not only regards Shelley as one of the 
greatest of modern English poets, but finds in his char 
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acter and blunders noble impulse and generous example. 
It does this, not by closing its eyes to the traits and 
actions which overshadowed the fame of the poet in his 
own time, but because it sees those facts in their large 
and just relations. This aspiring and ethereal singer, 
possessed of one of the purest lyrical gifts in the whole 
range of English literature, went to his grave almost 
unrecognized by the criticism and culture of his time. 
Those wonderful songs, that seem to rise and float by 
virtue of their own ethereal quality, won scant recog- 
nition from the generation in whose ears they were 
sung. The “ Skylark” remains one of the perfect 
poems of the language, but there were few who found 
in it at the moment that perfection which by the con- 
sensus of the educated men of today it possesses. 
The fallibility of criticism, and the shortness of vision 
which is its constant peril, were never more strikingly 
illustrated. It must not be forgotten that while criticism 
has grown more tolerant and more intelligent by many 
degrees than in the time of Shelley, its verdict still par- 
takes of the fallibility of all contemporary judgments, and 
is to be accepted only with reservation. Contemporary 
popularity is still a very unsafe measure of lasting fame, 
and contemporary neglect may be the obscure path to great 
and noble place. 

“Queen Mab” is not less offensive than it was in the 
day when it came from the press, and those acts in Shelley’s 
life which reveal his lack of moral steadiness and of a just 
comprehension of the sanctity of human relations have 
not been and cannot be explained away. The lover of 
Shelley renders the poet a doubtful service when he at- 
tempts to gloss over these things. It is not by concealing 
them or excusing them that the true judgment of the poet 
is reached, but by considering them in their relation to his 
age, his time, his temperament, and the circumstances of 
his life. Dr. Ecob, who writes elsewhere about Shelley 
with characteristic insight and frankness, explains the 
change of opinion very clearly. The world refuses to write 
the boy poét down an atheist because in the ferment of his 
youthful revolt he wrote “ Queen Mab ;” it refuses to class 
him as irreligious because he broke with the religious 
institutions and conventions of his time; and it re- 
fuses to number him among the unloyal and the unfilial 
because of his rupture with his father. It studies his 
whole career; takes account of his passionate, ill-guided 
youth ; notes the disastrous practical effects of the contact 
between an impulsive, poetic nature and such a philosopby 
as Godwin’s ; dwells upon the steady maturing of the poet s 
genius and character, and remembers that he was but thirty 
when he died. There is a beautiful and inspiring lesson 
in this change of opinion which prompts the English- 
speaking peoples to commemorate as one of the notable 
events in English literary history the birth of this richly 
endowed child of the Muses; born to a brief, troubled, and 
confused career, yet revealing, in spite of manifest faults 
and of an evident lack of balance of nature, a noble sym- 
pathy with humanity and a generous devotion to its 
interests, a deep seated hatred of wrong, and, in his later 
years, a steadily deepening perception of the moral quality 
of life. These aspects of the Shelley centennial are in 
their way even more encouraging than the fact that so purely 
poetic a nature, living so entirely in the realm of the 
Magination, should become in some sense a public char- 
acter, The time will come when the man of brass will give 
place to the man of gold, and scholars, thinkers, and poets 
will cease to be regarded as the idle singers and uofruitful 
members of society, and become in popular recognition 
what they are in fact, its guides and leaders, 
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A Great School 


Anglophobia is a bad disease; anglomania is worse. 
The American who is not proud of his country deserves to 
be a man without a country. We are told so often by the 
prophets of “triumphant democracy” that this is a great 
country, the greatness of its territory, its resources, and its 
present and prospective populations have so often been 
dwelt upon, that sober minded Americans are weary of 
the theme. Nevertheless there is a sober-minded view of 
the greatness of America which we need occasionally to 
remind ourselves of, that we may prove ourselves worthy 
of the greatness of our time and place in the world’s 
history. 

There are two elements that are equally essential in the 
religious life—a great faith in God, and an equally vital 
faith in man as the son of God. This Government was 
founded, first, on faith in God, but, second, and not less,. 
on faith in man as the son of God—in the possibility of 
manhood, in the powers of manhood, in the capabilities of 
manhood, in the dignity of manhood, in the divinity of 
manhood, in the reality of manhood. Aristotle had said, 
many centuries before, There are three kinds of govern- 
ment in the world—government by one, government by the 
few, government by the many. The founders of this 
Nation added a fourth—self-government. They believed, 
and we have come more and more to believe, that every 
man should hold the reins in his own hand, that he should 
not need to be governed at all, that he should be self- 
governed, and that what is possible for one is possi 
ble for two, for twenty, for thousands, for millions. 
There are a great many Americans who have not yet 
laid hold of this radical idea and do not yet hold this 
fundamental faith in man. They believe in the power of 
a cultivated man to govern himself. They believe in their 
own personal and individual power to govern themselves. 
They are restive under any attempt of anybody else to e<- 
ercise conwol over them. But that the common pecple 
have such an inheritance of power that they are able to 
direct their own individual lives, and then by joint action 
to direct the life of a great nation—there are many Amert- 
icans into whose consciousness that idea has not entered, 
and still more are they who do not consistently act upon 
it. Yet, for good or for evil, this is the American idea, or, 
if one prefers, the American experiment. What shall be 


‘the policy of a great nation in its dealing with the question 


of taxation? Ought we to throw our ports open to all the 
imports of the world? Ought we to close them, and by 
our system of taxation protect and foster our own manu- 
factures and our own industries? The most educated 
men, professors in universities, men who have given their 
life to the study of economic problems, differ in their judg- 
ment on this subject ; but it is not left to experts, to learned 
men, to Senators or Representatives, todecide. It is to be 
determined at the polls by the common people, by men who 
can read and men who cannot read, by men who are intel- 
ligent and men who are not intelligent, by men who are 
virtuous and men who are not virtuous, by men who are 
patriotic and men who are not patriotic; the whole great 
mass of American people are to determine this question. 
Is this, as Carlyle and Ruskin aver, absurd? It can be 
defended only on the broad ground that men are the chil- 
dren of God, and that by their own blunders they are 
climbing their way up the hill of wisdom. 

In this sublime idea, this spirit of faith in man and in 
God, consists the true greatness of this country; and in 
this is the secret of its history. What is the object of 
government? Is it to give the worthy and the well-to-do a 
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comfortable and easy time? Then we may well question 
whether democratic government is the best. Or is it to 
develop manhood? Is it to make men and women? 
Then unroll the hundred pages we have written through 
pain and travail, and tell what other hundred years in 
the history of the world discloses such an educational 
influence wrought in any nation. Washington, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Clay, Webster, Sumner, 
Seward, Chase, Lincoln, Grant—what other hundred years 
of Italy, of Germany, of France, or of England shines 
with such a constellation as shines in our heavens? 
Or turn to great movements not inaugurated by men 
of genius, but born of the impulses of the common peo- 
ple. The movement that issued in the American Rev- 
olution and in the Declaration of Independence was a 
great popular movement; men that seemed to lead were 
pushed on from behind. The great Anti-Slavery movement 
was a great popular movement, not wanting, it is true, in 
leaders, nevertheless a great movement of common people 
pushing on the leaders. It was the conscience of the 
common people rising in its wrath that thrust Tweed out of 
power, and will thrust his successors in city, State, and Na- 
tion, The Nation has been great in the individual men it 
has developed ; it has been even greater in the popular move- 
ments which have marked its history. If we count nations 
as schools, we belong to a school that has learned more in a 
century :than has ever been taught in any school in the history 
of the world, and America is greatest among God’s schools. 


Church Competition 


The undue competition of rival denominations in church 
planting on the frontier begins to meet with vigorous pro- 
test from the very people who have been represented as 
hungering and thirsting for the aid of church extension 
societies. The Laymen’s Congress of the State of South 
Dakota, which held a tentative but interesting and signifi- 
cant session at Madison last year, met again on July 11, 
and perfected a permanent organization. A part of its 
work was to expose more fully the waste of resources, 
the dispersion of energy, and the scandal upon the name 
of Christianity that result from the multiplication of feeble 
church organizations in the State of South Dakota. A 
bureau of information has been established, under a com- 
mittee composed of a lay representative of every Christian 
denomination in the State. The annual Congress itself 
will admit as members two laymen from any individual 
Christian church that may desire to be represented. Mr. 
R. B. Hassell, of Redfield, was elected President of the 
Congress. Mr. Hassell’s principal address was a powerful 
rebuke to selfish denominationalism. He condemned the 
spirit of competition as a “ withering curse to church life.” 
The following paragraphs indicate both the quality of Mr. 
Hassell’s address and the view with which the more intel- 
ligent laymen of the Northwest begin to regard mere de- 
nominational zeal and loyalty : 


“It is easy for loyalty to the Church to become a cover-all for a sélf- 
ish rivalry that has nothing Godlike about it. These rivalries are not 
attractive to the masses. They know them to be born of that spirit 
of intolerance which breeds so prolifically in a church that is wor- 
shiped. We justify these rivalries by a reference to the thought of 
the world that no enterprise, business or religious, can prosper unless 
it is brought into competition with some kindred enterprise in the 
same field. Competition—that brutish condition of life in which 
strength and shrewdness and selfishness prevail, in which brotherly 
hove and manly helpfulness are sacrificed! Competition is a wither- 
ing curse to church life. Think of it! To outdo, to outstrip, t> over- 


come our fellow and to get a larger grip on the world than any one 
else, is the actuating spirit of it. 
ism may thrive in its presence, but religion never. 


It is selfishness. Denominational- 
The only brother- 
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hood which Christ taught was the brotherhood of man. Our competi- 
tive church organizations have given us Methodist, Congregationalist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and I know not how many more brotherhoods. 
And have not these brotherhoods become more real to the average 
communicant than the Christian brotherhood ? 

“ Why is it that we insist upon weaving this web of selfish interes: 
about the Church, as if we could not expect a vigorous prosecution of 
its noble mission without it? We seem to have gone on the principle 
that the devil’s principle of selfishness, as a motive power, is strong 
and active, while the Christ spirit of unselfishness is lazy, shiftless, 
and insufficient. Complimentary to the great underlying principle of 
the Gospel, is it not? Rest assured the world understands it. I sup. 
pose that we have sometimes flattered ourselves that we were harness. 
ing the devil to the Master’s car of progress, and making him do good 
service. If the devil ever laughs, he has certainly laughed gleefully at 
this time-honored, foolish effort of the Church to catch him asleep and 
put him in the harness.” 

What Mr. Hassell and his associates demand is a Chris- 
tianity well organized for practical service in each town 
and locality ; and they do not find that such efficiency is 
promoted by the contiguity of rival denominational organ- 
izations in neighborhoods not large enough for more than 


one religious society. 


The Weakness of Restlessness 


Much of the restlessness so apparent to-day is the ex- 
cess of one of the strong and fruitful qualities of the time— 
its eager zest for knowledge, and its intense desire to 
secure better conditions. To this kind of restlessness a 
certain respect is due. An age so full of activity and so 
provocative of mental action as our own must overstimu- 
late men, and we are suffering somewhat from this over- 
stimulation. There is a good deal of restlessness, how- 
ever, which is less noble, and for which there is less excuse. 
This is the restlessness which makes men fret against their ~ 
conditions, which drives them from field to field and from 
continent to continent in the vain search for the very thing 
they can never find by searching. This kind of restless 
ness is due to the lack of inward repose—that quietude of 
spirit which comes from clear insight and definite pur- 
pose. No energy or activity can take the place of clear 
insight into life, and resolute determination to seek 
and to attain one’s aim. Nature offers countless phe- 
nomena for observation, but the nearer we approach 
her secret the more clear becomes our perception of 
her unity. At heart she has few laws and few forces, 
and they seem to be practically interchangeable, so that if 
we go deep enough we find one force. So it is with our 
lives. They present an immense variety of interests, 
occupations, pursuits, and pleasures, but when we try to 
find the secret of happiness or of fruitfulness in these things 
we are led hither and thither, always finding some new 
incentive to new excursions, and never finding the repose 
we are in search of. Traveling is admirable as a recrea- 
tion and as a means of education; as a permanent occu: 
pation it is demoralizing. It cuts one off from all those 
deeper interests and binding ties which draw out the best 
of one’s life. One ought to read many books and get the 
resources from many arts, occupations, and pleasures, but 
life has no real rootage in any of these things. At the 
heart of life, as of nature, there is simplicity and unity. 
Those who are not swept by the tides hither and thither 
grow by reason of internal peace and repose. They have 
discerned what they wish to accomplish, and they hold to 
it. They are energetic and tireless, but they are never 
restless. They do not put nerves in the place of brains, 
for the restlessness of most people is due to the friction of 
overworked nerves, It is not energy; it is irritation. 
Repose is found when one finds out what he wants in life, 
and sets out quietly but resolutely to secure it. 


| 
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Editorial Notes 


The most remarkable event of last week was the weather. 
These are times to bear in mind the answer made by Southey’s 
apple-woman to the poet's grumblings: “ In my opinion, sor, any 
weather is better than none.” 


Mr. Hugh Price Hughes is quoted as saying that the thirteen 
million non-church-goers in England belonged to any Church that 
had “the Scriptural audacity and sanctified common sense to ‘ go 
for them.’” This is the doctrine of the modern Church militant, 
and those who wish to learn the right way of applying the doc- 
trine should read the interview with Mr. Buchanan, of Oxford 
House, printed in last week’s Christian Union. | 


The University of Virginia has admitted woman—that is, in 
its way ithas. They will not be allowed to attend the regular 
lectures, nor even—as at Columbia—hear the same professors 
deliver the same lectures, in a building that does not belong to 
the University. The professors will merely suggest to them their 
course of reading, and help them when they particularly need 
help. Women who pass their examinations will receive certificates 
instead of degrees. The new code of the University of Virginia, 
like the Code Napoleon, “never mentions woman except to 
strike a blow at her,” yet it is something of a gain that it men- 
tions her at all. 


The People’s party in Montana makes no such discrimina- 
tions between man and woman. It has nominated Miss Emma 
Knowles, a refined young graduate of Bates College, Maine, for 
the office of Attorney-General. The fact that equal rights for 
women has taken such a hold upon the Farmers’ Alliance and 
the labor unions cannot but be looked upon as prophetic even 
by those who have no sympathy with the movement whose 
triumph it prophesies. The history of political reforms in 
England and America has been simply the*record of the grad- 
ual acceptance by legislatures of that which for a long time 
was simply an aspiration on the part of the serious-minded and 
“ fanatical ” poor. 


We learn from the daily press that Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, of Cambridge, has reconsidered her decision declining 
the office of advisory Dean of the women's department in the 
Chicago University. Mrs. Palmer’s acceptance was made pos- 
sible by President Harper’s suggestion that it would not be 
necessary for her to reside permanently in Chicago, but to make 
occasional visits to the city. Thus Chicago University in a 
measure secures Mrs. Palmer’s services while Cambridge does 
not lose her, and both are to be congratulated. Her experience 
at Wellesley, with its remarkable success, has put her in the 
highest rank of practical workers in the field of higher education 
for women. 

There area good many incongruities and absurdities about 
the modern American circus, but the climax of incongruousness 
has been reached in the posters and show-bills of a well-known 
circus now exhibiting in this State. The managers announce 
in flaring letters that the “show” consists of a “circus, 
menagerie, aviary, museum, hippodrome, imperial Moorish 
camp and caravan, royal Japanese circus, and the Historic 
Bible Spectacle, the Fall of Nineveh.” In still larger letters it 
is declared that this “ Historic Bible Spectacle cost $250,000, 
and includes special scenery and a Grand Ballet.” This is cer- 
tainly a generous compromise with those people who can ap- 
prove of theatrical entertainment only when it is in the form 
of church tableaux or “ moral shows.” 


Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, who died at Pittsfield, Mass., recently, 
had long been failing in health, and for the past three years 
had borne great suffering with characteristic courage. Mrs. 
Cooke was born in West Hartford, Conn., in 1827, graduated at 
Hartford Seminary in 1843, and published her first volume, a 
book of verse, in 1860. She lived for a number of years in an 
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attractive old-fashioned house at Winsted, but her home was as 
much without as within; for she was an ardent lover of nature 
and outdoor life, and used her garden as a living-place quite as 
much as her house. Her vigorous and incisive pen was kept 
steadily at work for many years, and made her many friends. 
She was very happy in the homely hitting of current weaknesses 
or in the effective setting forth of aspects of contemporary life. 
“ The Deacon’s Week,” published in 1885, was an illustration of 
her happy faculty of teaching through the form of fiction. Her 
latest long story, “ Steadfast,” showed great vigor and intensity, 
but her shorter stories have been, on the whole, her best work. 
Her contributions to the columns of The Christian Union 
were widely appreciated. She was a woman of uncommon gifts 
and vigor, who lived bravely and well. 


* 


Some Stray Letters 


To a Recluse 


There lies before me a letter which deserves to be printed 
entire as a curiosity in correspondence. It is anonymous. A 
paragraph will serve as a sample to the whole: 


Oh ye Christian ministers, make the institutions of your country, the moral 
and insane ones [!], grand, comfortable, and beautiful. Do not dig deep into 
abstruse Truth, but make Christianity a practical institution, that will bring 
cheer and comfort to every man, woman, and child in the world. 


Again, | say, will not the Christian Church take beauty and cheer, instead of 
religious, musty books, into the asylums and prisonsin the world? Send your 
people to sick-beds, not to sing melancholy hymns to them, to take sadness to 
them, but speak to them of angels, of the beauties of God’s universe. Do 
something, dear, kind Doctor, for the help of suffering humanity; organize 
something that will take comfort and cheer to the insane and the criminal. 

Let the light of Christ shine. 

Goop CHEER. 


Where has this man been living ? What a model juryman he 
would make !—for he never reads the newspapers. Out of what 
cell or what forest hermitage has he sent this letter to me? Rip 
Van Winkle was not a circumstance to him. By the side of him 
the traditionalist in the pulpit who preaches against the Inquisi- 
tion under the impression that Cardinal Gibbons is aching for 
a chance to set it up in Baltimore, or the political editor who 
sounds the tocsin of war under the belief that Lee and Stonewal 
Jackson are still alive, that the Confederate Brigadier is “in 
the saddle,” and that Washington is in danger, are modern men 
and up to the times. 

Has “ Good Cheer” ever heard of Dr. Rainsford and his 
work to carry cheer into poor and darkened homes in New 
York City? Has he ever heard of Dr. Parkhurst and his 
crusade against vice and its allies in the police force? Has he 
ever heard of the kindergarten movement inaugurated by 
churches and church members in San Francisco, Chicago, 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston? Has he ever heard of “ Hos 
pital Sunday ” and “ Prison Sunday”? Has he ever heard that 
on every Sunday men and women go from some of our churches 
in the great cities in bands carrying flowers, stories, reading, 
music, to the various hospitals? Has he ever heard that there 
is a Christian organization, numbering over a million members, 
called the “ Christian Endeavor Society,” which is making the 
light of Christ shine in darkened places? Has he ever read of 
the King’s Daughters, who are so well known by their work of 
cheer and comfort in the poorer wards of our great cities that 
the police authorities declare that a King’s Daughters badge is 
a perfect protection wherever it is worn? Did he never hear of 
the Salvation Army and its slum work? Or of Toynbee Hall, 
instituted and presided over by an Episcopal rector ? 

Poor man! either thy ignorance is pitiable or thy cant is con- 
temptible. If “ Good Cheer” will spend next winter in Brooklyn, 
I will give him work enough in seeing what Christian men and 
women are doing in that city in carrying good cheer into hos 
pitals, prisons, asylums, and the darkened homes which fill them, 
to keep him busy for at least three months on Sundays, and he 
can spend another three months across the river in New York 
in a similar investigation; and then he will only have begun his 


inspection of Christian work in these two cities. 
L. & 
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Some Centenary Thoughts 
By the Rev. J. H. Ecob 


HE fathers kill the prophets ; the chil- 
dren build them tombs. This stupid 
and pathetic method of history holds 
tothisveryday. Our fathers slew the 
poet of poets; to-day Oxford builds 
him a monument. How long, how 
long shall we go on with this destruc- 
tive and mournful process? Of course 

the first stone which the hands of the children lay isa 
complete reversal of the judgment of the fathers. The 
unpardonable sin of the genius and the seer is that they 
see truths and are illuminated by visions which never enter 
the hearts of their dull contemporaries. To say, I hear 
the voice of God, when your fellow-men declare it sim- 
ply thunders, is ample cause for casting out of the syna- 
gogue. 

Stephen said, “ Behold, I see the heavens opened, and 
the Son of man standing on the right hand of God.” “ And 
they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, 
and ran upon him with one accord.” The generations 
that come after judge between the clairvoyant spirit and 
the blind mob with stones in their hands. } 

This was the sin of Shelley. He dwelt on a “ clear 
ethered height.” Hesawtoo much. He felt and heard 
where the men about him were vacant. For this they had 
no forgiveness either in this world or in that which is to 
come. It is the privilege of this generation to go back 
and judge between the seer and the multitude who slew 
him. 

Let it be distinctly borne in mind, the men of this gen- 
eration do not propose simply to forgive Shelley on the 
score of his genius. The moral jugglery of such an 
acquittal would only be equaled by its maudlin senti- 
ment. No! We propose to reverse the judgment of our 
fathers. We propose to go back and say to the purblind, 
self righteous reviewers and biographers, This man whose 
perdition you would compass is more sinned against than 
sinning. 

The true estimate of a poet is, not to put him to the test 
of the literary standards or the ethical judgments of his 
own time, but to confront him with those great objects of 
poetry—God, nature, art, love, human life. These are 
elemental and eternal; the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. How does wur poet bear himself in their pres- 
ence? What recori has he made under the spell of their 
sweet influence, tle sway of their ancient authority and 
power? By this test our poet claims his monument from 
the very university which he so strenuously resisted. By 
this test even the Church is compelled to withdraw her 
charge of blasphemy and infidelity. 

We are doubtless startled by the proposition to turn 
boldly to Shelley and say, What think ye of God? If we 
listen to his contemporaries, if we listen to much that he 
himself has said, we seem to hear a raging denial of the 
common belicf. It is easy to dash “ Queen Mab” to the 
floor, crying, Blasphemy! We hold our breath in the 
opening lines of * Prometheus.” But if we stop our ears 
to mere sound, and read on till we come close to the spirit 
of the poet, we find that this man is not a skeptic at all, 
but essentially, constitutionally, a believer. He is not a 
blasphemer, but instinctively, profoundly reverent toward 
all truth and beauty and goodness. The simple truth is, 
he hated the traditional God and the conventional religion 
of his own day; and I, for one, say frankly I would have 
hated him if he had not. 

He was but a boy, little more than a child, when he 
published “Queen Mab,” and it is a marvelous sight, this 
boy with his taming poem going out to give battle to the 
solid phalanx of England’s stall-fed respectability and 
equally substantial piosity. And it is no less a marvel to 


observe how to-day every impartial judge gives the victory 
to the cherub-faced boy with his poem. Not that any 
sane man indorses the inflammatory rage of the poem, but 
we recognize back of it the revolt of a rare prophetic spirit 
against the reign of a dull and brutish phariseeism. Put 
Shelley back into his own historic setting ; put him into 
his home under the despotism of such a father, remember 
his extreme youth, bear in mind the unique quality of his 
genius, and you have solved the problem in the very state- 
ment of its elements. | 

What shall we say of Shelley’s father—a punctilious 
devotee of Mother Church, who deliberately announces to 
his son, “I will forgive you, my son, for any amount of lib- 
ertinism, but I will never forgive a marriage below your 
rank.” Squire Shelley could entertain that most satanic 
sentiment ; not only that, but deliberately enforce it upon 
his son, then go to church, rehearse his religious formulz, 
and so be at peace with both God and the devil. 

Now, introduce into such a household a clear-seeing, 
sensitive, dauntless spirit, interpreting everything by the 
law of love and righteousness, and you may predict that he 
will soon hate his father, inwardly resist and detest the 
dull and cruel usages of the social caste into which he 
was born, defy with a high hand the equally blind and 
earthy yet imperious demands of a purely conventional 
religion. 

Squire Timothy Shelley, handsome, well fed, aping the 
style of a Chesterfield, the inheritor of two great fortunes 
which his father had married, says deliberately : “ My son, 
behold me; this is what marriage means—to keep well 
within your own social rank, and always double your estate.” 
The son replied: “ Marriage is the union of two lives 
made one by their mutual love. I will read the index of 
the heart alone. The arid tables of genealogies and the 
rent-rolls of estates are an impertinence and a blasphemy 
upon the sacred name of Love.” Back of the father stood 
a creed of brutality and avarice. Back of the son stood 
the great truth that has redeemed the earth from its heavi- 
est curse. The father in his legalities is altogether dete:t- 
able. The son in his subsequent lawlessness is rather to 
be commiserated than condemned. If the immoral advice 
of the father had prevailed, and the son had married the 
estate of a neighboring squire, his name would doubt- 
less have come down to us as that of the one transcendent 
genius who was also a social model. 

The same contrast clears to us the raison détre of the 
son’s infidelity. His father’s society, Mother Church, said, 
“ This is religion : first, be respectable ; second, believe in 
the Church, but be respectable; third, treat your fellow- 
men according to their social rank, but be respectable; 
fourth, pay all the tithes, read all the prayers of the Church, 
but be respectable. God is the author of the Church, its 
beliefs, its polity, its practical life. If you would be in 
favor with God, do as all good Churchmen do; vote with 
the Tories, look well to your property, maintain inviolate 
your social caste, marry if possible a title, at any rate an 
estate, invite your rector to dinner on proper occasions: SO 
shalt thou be saved. You and all your respectable neigh- 
bors who shall do these things are the elect, chosen before 
the foundation of the world. You are the kind of people, 
yours is the kind of life, delightful to God. That is the 
kind of being He is.” The race of Squire Timothy Shelleys 
is to this day a very numerous and very important people. 

Now, place in such an environment of phariseeism 4 
being such as Shelley is granted to be, and again you have 
solved the problem in stating it. Listen to these words of 
one who knew him sympathetically: “ Love was the root 
and basis of his nature, a passion which inflamed his 
imagination with visions of humanity made perfect, and 
which filled his days with purest deeds of unnumbered 
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charities. In no individual, perhaps, was the moral sense 
ever more completely developed.” 
Recall his vow in the prelude to “ Laon and Cythna :” 


I will be wise 
And just and free and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 
Without reproach or check. 


Do you not see the necessity laid on such a soul to 
choose his own high and pure ideals, and reject contempt- 
uously his father’s vulgarized, domesticated god? Phi- 
losophers and theologians invariably lose their temper in 
religious debate: shall we expect a hunted and persecuted 
boy to be otherwise than vehement, inflammatory, extreme ? 
Thousands of other young men have gone the same way 
for the same cause; this young man had the genius to 
make all the world hear the ravings of what amounted to 
a temporary insanity of the spirit. If death could only 
have stayed his stroke a few years, until this rare soul might 
have regained his equipoise, and so, under the ripening 
influence of time, could have come to a man’s confidence 
in his own deep intuitions, the world would have heard a 
note of faith, clear and true and fine, a challenge sent 
down to the spirit in man from the same heights whence 
pealed the unearthly and potent tones of his poetry. He 
would have been a prophet of truth as well as a high priest 
of beauty. 

The tradition runs that after Shelley's body was burned, 
when they came to gather up his ashes for the funeral urn, 
they found his heart untouched by the flames. Perhaps 
this was a mute prophecy that, after the world’s dull scorn 
and conventional indignation have burned away the body 
of his misdeeds and misbeliefs, men shall yet find him 
sound at the heart. 


The Making of Rugby 
By Archibald Hadden 


In these days, when colleges and universities are spring- 
ing up like magic, and all sorts of educational experiments 
are being tried, and progress in school-work is by leaps 
and bounds, let us look at the elements that have com- 
bined to make one of England’s most famous schools. 

Rugby Grammar School has received no end of free 
advertising by means of two famous books: one read by 
students, educators, literary and professional men—Dean 
Stanley’s “‘ Life of Dr. Thomas Arnold ;” the other read 
by school-boys, young and old, the world over—“ Tom 
Brown’s School-Days at Rugby.” 

To-day Rugby is a busy place of eleven thousand 
people, a combination of a railway junction, a commercial 
center, especially for the sale of horses, and a school town. 
It lies on the Avon, in Warwickshire, with points of his- 
toric interest on every side, and accessible from London 
or Liverpool by the London and Northwestern Railway. 

It is now 325 years since the founder of Rugby School 

died, in 1567. He was a prosperous grocer in London, 
named Lawrence Sheriff, who had grown rich in selling 
fruits and spices from the West Indies, a loyal servant of 
Queen Elizabeth. In his will he left the house in which 
he was born in Rugby, the rectory of the neighboring 
village of Brownsover, £100, and eight acres of land in 
Middlesex, that had cost him £320, to found a free 
grammar school. It was the day of founding such schools. 
The monasteries, with their schools, had been suppressed 
thirty years before, and the “ new learning” was arousing 
great enthusiasm. 
_ The Rugby and Brownsover property would have been 
inadequate, but the land near London in time became 
immensely valuable, and now yields an annual rental of 
nearly £7,000. 

And so, by the profits of a grocery business and the rise 
of London real estate, and by his generous public spirit, 
Lawrence Sheriff has connected his name with one of the 
noblest monuments, and enjoys the finest immortality as 
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the founder of Rugby Grammar School. So has his gold 
acquired dignity, and his name been glorified. 

A large number of schools planted in the sixteenth 
century have disappeared. For a century Rugby was 
wrangled over by Sheriff’s heirs, and the school began to 
prosper only in 1687, when Henry Holyoak, driven from 
Oxford by King James II., began his long administration 
of forty-three years as head master. And now, from 1748 
and onwards, the London property began to be valuable, 
and to furnish the trustees with funds for buildings and 
improvements. New houses were erected in 1748, and 
again in 1809. Students came in larger numbers, the 
number reaching 240 before 1800. In 1828 Dr. Thomas 
Arnold was elected head master. He found buildings, 
income, and boys, but the school needed to be taken in 
hand. It was predicted of Arnold that “if elected he 
would change the face of public education all through the 
public schools of England.” And he did. For fourteen 
years, from 1828 to his death in 1842, he was at the head 
of Rugby. 

What did Arnold do for Rugby? He has been called 
its moral founder. Other great men, as Archbishop Tait 
and Bishop Temple, followed him and did very useful 
work. But Arnold was the master spirit, and his stamp is 
still on the school. Slowly but surely he revolutionized 
it intellectually, and especially morally. “ Putting a good 
thing in place of a bad, and letting the bad die out; no 
wavering, no hurry; the best thing that can be done for 
the time being, and patience for the rest.” 

He kept many old customs, as fagging and flogging, and 
he ruled the school by a kind of aristocratic, military sys- 
tem, through the sub-masters and sixth-form boys. But 
aside from these, his spirit and his ideas were fifty years 
ahead of his day. 

Intellectually he found the Rugby students working 
entirely on the classics, and that in a very lifeless way. 
He introduced mathematics, modern languages, and his- 
tory. (The natural sciencescame later.) He was himself 
a born teacher, and when the new education was scarcely 
heard of, he was one of its best exponents, and was prac- 
ticing its methods. Gradually infusing a new spirit in the 
school, he made the boys feel that he was a student with 
them, and they caught his enthusiasm for investigation. 
“Not knowledge,” he said, “ but the means of gaining 
knowledge, he had to teach.” 

It is not too much to say that Dr. Arnold Christianized 
Rugby. He made it in the best sense a religious school, 
not by teaching creeds or observing religious forms, but by 
teaching and exemplifying the Christian life. He boldly 
announced that the main thing was, not a large school, but 
a school of Christian gentlemen. The important things, 
he said, were: First, religion and moral principle ; second, 
gentlemanly conduct ; third, intellectual ability. 

With him there was no sacred and secular, but every- 
thing was sacred. Honest labor of all kinds was glorified. 
In his and the school’s vocabulary the words “ serious ” 
and “solemn” gave place to the word “earnest.” His 
ideal was not a perfect society, but a sphere in which all 
worked together for the common good. 

All this was quite novel in England fifty years ago, and 
it awoke opposition. But with a few choice spirits and 
with his students Arnold’s influence was like a fresh breeze 
in the desert. The boys learned to respect, then love, and 
finally almost to worship him, and his tomb under the 
communion-table of the chapel at Rugby is the Mecca not 
only of old Rugby students, but of many a grateful traveler 
from English-speaking lands the world over. 

In 1867 the third centennial of the founding of Rugby 
was celebrated. Its old students and its friends now began 
to show their gratitude and confidence by their gifts. A 
new chapel was built in 1872; a swimming-bath, “by a 
Rugbian for Rugbians,” in 1876 ; an observatory in 1877; 
an art museum in 1878; a gymnasium in 1880; a new 
school-house in 1885. 

To-day, it need hardly be said, Rugby is in touch with 
the new educational movements. It has students in abun- 
dance, at one time enrolling 493 ; buildings, teachers, and, 
what Arnold felt was sadly lacking, a history that is inspir- 
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ing, and a standard that Arnold gave in his motto, “ On- 
wards! Onwards!” 

So in the making of Rugby we see the factors to have 
been : a favorable opportunity, time, money, students, but 
over all a high-souled Christian man who put his life into 
it. Or, we may say, Rugby has had three foundations, its 
original material founder being Lawrence Sheriff, its moral 
founder being Dr. Arnold, and, lastly, its alumni and friends 
having founded it with their loving gifts and support. 

Rugby has a distinct character as a school, and for fifty 
years the Rugby boys have gone out with its character 
impressed upon them. This character is the joint product 
of a great, masterful personality,,whose influence still lives 
in the school, and time, which enables things to grow and 
ay and blend together. Such a school is not made in a 

ay. 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
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How Herring Become Sardines 
By Gustav Kobbé 


If the herring were consulted in the matter, he would 
doubtless prefer to remain a herring. But, unfortunately 
for him, his view of the case is not taken into consideration. 
That portion of the human race which dwells upon the 
shores of the Bay of Fundy and its adjacent waters has 
found it profitable to convert the herring into a sardine, 
and he is therefore converted. He cannot protest, because 
by the time he discovers what is being done to him he is 
too exhausted to lift up his voice against his conversion. 
Hence it is that some nine hundred million herring are 
annually converted into sardines, without having any voice 
in the matter at all. 

The herring is doubtless a perfectly moral fish, but he is 
stupid. Therefore, perhaps his fate is not such a regrettable 
matter, after all. The percentage of stupidity in the world 
is entirely too much in excess of the intelligence, and the 
reduction of this excess should be encouraged. Hence all 
those engaged in the conversion of herring into sardines— 
from the wholesale shipper down to the amusingly fierce- 
looking youths who, with dirk-knives thrust into their belts 
or boots, hang around the street-corners of Eastport waiting 
for a job as cutters—are deserving of approbation. They 
are aiding in the elimination of stupidity, unconsciously no 
doubt, but nevertheless effectively. 

The herring’s mode of capture is predicated upon his 
stupidity. Imagine a prisoner remaining in a prison the 
door of which is left wide open and unguarded. This is 
exactly what theherring does. Herring are caught in weirs. 
A weir consists of water with a ‘fence around it. The 
fence is the size gua non of the weir, for without it there 
would be only so many fathoms of water—good, clear, cold 
salt water, it is true, but with nothing to distinguish it from 
the rest of the flood of water that rushes in and out of the Bay 
of Fundy at a ten-knot rate with every tide. Not every 
stretch of water is worth fencing off, and to select a good 
“ privilege ’”’ requires nice judgment. When you see a 
resident of Campobello, N. B., Can., wandering thoughtfully 
along the shores of the Bay of Fundy, he is not pondering 
over the question of annexation, or speculating on the pos- 
sible profits of smuggling alcoholic beverages into pro- 
hibition Eastport. He is closely scanning the coves and 
passages with a view of locating a good “privilege” to 
lease from his government at $5 per annum, with the right 
of renewal. If he can discover a cove where the herring 
“play in,” or a passage through which they follow the tide, 
he proceeds to lease it, and then to raise the necessary 
capital—from $500 to $2,500, according to the depth of 
the water, which may vary from eight to twenty feet. 
Usually he is obliged to cross over to Eastport to accom- 
plish this. For, while the herring play in along the 
English shore, the money plays in on the American side. 

The lessees of the privilege proceed to fell birch and 
maple trees for the fence. Ifthe bottom is soft, the trees 
can be driven in; if not, it becomes necessary to build them 
in piers on a floor, which is then weighted with stone and 
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sunk—a somewhat expensive proceeding. Below low-water 
mark the weir is strengthened by a wattling of woven 
brush, for, as this part cannot easily be got at for repairs, 
it is necessary to make it so strong that it will not readily 
be broken. Above low-water mark the “fence ”’ is divided 
into three tiers by horizontal “ribbons,” between which 
the brush is set in vertically. It is thus held lightly in 
place, and can be easily pulled out if, for instance, it 
becomes necessary to make an opening to allow free pas- 
sage for ice, which might otherwise destroy the weir. This 
brush is carried up to high-water mark. The nicest judg- 
ment is required in deciding where to place the mouth of 
the weir. It must lie exactly in the course of the herring, 
or they will not enter it. A weir will sometimes work 
admirably for several years, when a sudden change in tides 
will give an equally sudden turn to the course of the fish. 

— a weir is finished, it has a shape somewhat as 
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The herring strike against the outside of the weir, follow 
it down into the mouth, and then circle around from side 
to side, the whole school of fish being deflected as if it were 
a rubber ball, and never by any chance escaping, although 
the door by which they entered is wide open. 

“ Many a time,” said a weir fisherman to me, “I’ve sat 
and watched the herring, and wondered what fools they 
were.” 

At low water the fishermen row into the weir and dip 
the herring with nets some four feet wide at the opening 
and ten feet deep. A line is attached to the bottom, and 
when the net is full, its mouth is raised to the gunwale 
and the contents dumped into the boat by pulling in 
the bottom line. In the deeper weirs a purse seine is 
used. 

Herring are caught most plentifully from August to 
December, and on low tides between 5 andg a.m. They 
are measured at the weirs in baskets, of which there are ten 
to a hogshead. 

On some tides one weir will catch as many as a hundred 
hogsheads; but the supply fluctuates greatly. The price 
varies accordingly, ruling at times as low as $1, and hav- 
ing risen to $75 a hogshead. A price like that last named 
involves a heavy loss on every can manufactured ; but the 
manufacturer may have contracts to fulfill, and will be 
obliged to compete in bidding for the herring with others 
in asimilar predicament. Hence the small supply will go 
off at large prices. Fortunately for the manufacturer, the 
herring is not intelligent enough to appreciate the advan- 
tage there would be in making himself scarce, and therefore 
the average price rules at from $10 to $15 a hogshead. 

It is a feature of the sardine industry that, while the sea- 
son lasts, the various employees make big money. If it 
continued through the year, they would soon grow rich. As 
it is, the industry has been the making of Eastport, or 
rather it is the only thing that keeps it alive; for, as nearly 
all the help is local, and the New Brunswick weir-owners do 
most of their trading in Eastport, it brings considerable 
money into circulation there. Of the amount which the 
manufacturers received for the 900,000 cases shipped last 
season, about $1.10 to a case went for local labor, which 
aggregates a pretty large sum for a sparsely settled district. 

The first to profit after the weir-owners are the boatmen 
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employed by the manufacturers to sail from weir to weir 
and buy herring. A boatman receives $1 for every hogs- 
head he delivers at the factory wharf, and as his business 
will often amount to fifteen or twenty hogsheads a day, he 
surely has nothing to complain of. He often has to do 
considerable dickering, and at times competition is so 
fierce that the fish are put up at auction at the weirs. This 
is regularly the case at the mouth of the Irish Channel, in 
the Quoddy River. There are a number of fine weirs in 
this channel, but, as sailing vessels cannot venture through 
at low tide, they gather at the mouth of the channel and 
wait for the fishermen to bring the catch down in small 
boats. Sometimes a hundred sail will be waiting, and only 
fifty hogsheads come down the river, and then there will 
be lively competition. 

The herring, having deliberately delivered themselves 
into the hands of the weir-lessees, are delivered by the 
boatmen at the factory wharves. A wharf in the Bay of 
Fundy is a peculiar affair. Now you see it and now you 
don’t—according to the state of the tide. At low tide you 
see not only the wharf, but the bottom into which the piles 
are driven, and usually a lot of vessels lying high and dry. 
These vessels, however, look too unconcerned for you to 
feel alarmed at their highness and dryness. If you happen 
to be around a few hours later, you will see them afloat 
with their decks on a level with the string-piece of the 
wharf. Such are the tides in the Bay of Fundy. At low 
tide it seems as if the Bay had been tipped up, and the 
water allowed to flow out into the ocean; at high tide it 
seems as if the Atlantic Ocean had been tipped up and 
allowed to flow into the Bay of Fundy. All this you can 
see providing the Bay has not been at work manufacturing 
one of its fogs. Great as is the sardine industry, it is 
nothing compared with the manufacture of fog. If fog 
could be put to commercial uses, the Bay of Fundy 
would be the richest corporation in the world. It produces 
in almost unlimited quantities a superb, black, impenetra- 
able fog. I have steamed up the Bay of Fundy to St. 
John without being able to discern anything but a buoy, 
and only the vague outlines of that. Now, there is not 
much scenic effect in a buoy. That is perhaps the reason 
some people are disappointed in the scenery of the Bay of 
Fundy. 

But to return to our herring—for they are not yet sar- 
dines. At the wharves they are delivered to the youthful 
desperadoes above referred to, who are aided and abetted 
by women and girls, also armed with dirk-knives, but not 
soconspicuously. ‘The cutters, standing at tables, proceed 
to decapitate the fish and to “clean them out,” so to 
speak ; or, if the fish are too small to nicely fill the length 
of the can, the cutter tempers his ferocity sufficiently to 
omit cutting off the heads, and lengthens them by pinching. 

The cutters throw the decapitated or pinched fish into 
boxes, which are carried into the factory—a cutter receiving 
five cents for each box he fills, making at this rate about 
$2.50 a day. In the factory the herring are dumped into 
tubs of running water and thoroughly cleansed. Then 
follows the process called “striking with salt,” the fish 
being dipped into tubs of brine until they are slightly 
pickled, when they are taken out in dip-nets and laid out 
on “ flakes ’—-wire screens. Part of the plant of a sardine 
factory are large ovens similar to those used in cracker 
bakeries, The fires are on the ground floor, and above 
them, on the second floor, where the flaking is done, are 
frames revolving like paddle-wheels. The flakes are 
Placed upon these and allowed to remain in the ovens 
until the fish are cooked. ‘The flakes are then carried to 
the packing-tables. Women and children do the packing. 

les of empty cans are on the tables, and also pails of 
cottonseed oil, each with a ladle measuring the exact 
quantity of oil needed in a can. The oil is first ladled 
into the can and then the fish are packed in. The larger 
herring are packed in mustard. The packers also put on 

€ can heads, receiving fifteen cents per case of oils 
(one hundred cans), and twelve cents per case of mustards, 
of which there are fewer cans to a case. Packers earn 


om $15 to $18 a week. When a packer has disposed of 
the herring on the flakes last placed upon her tables, 
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she ‘calls out “ Fish!” very much as the saleswomen in 
stores call out “Cash!” From the packers the cans go to 
the sealers, who receive thirty-five cents per case sealed, 
but are fined a penny for each leak, the leaks being detected 
by experts employed for this special purpose. Each sealer 
has a mark by which the leaking can is debited to him, 
- in spite of lapses a sealer will usually earn about $5 
a day. 

The cans are now ready to be packed in cases and 
shipped. Finally, however, this question suggests itself: 
Is it the process above described, or the French name on 
the cans, which has converted the herring of the Bay of 
Fundy into sardines ? 


The New Music-Teaching 
By Henry G. Hanchett, M.D., F.A.A. 


Education is a progressive art, and is receiving more and 
more attention for its own sake from students and those 
who enter it as a profession. The old idea used to be to 
teach children for the sake of mental discipline, for the 
sake of giving them information, or because they ought to 
learn something, it didn’t matter much what. The modern 
idea is to consider subjects of education with reference to 
their usefulness in life, and to teach so as to combine 
the best equipment with the most harmonious mental 
training. The old spelling-book, with its long lists of 
meaningless words, is a thing of the past, and while spell- 
ing is taught to-day, it is taught in relation to the vital 
interests of literature, even from the commencement. The 
rivers and mountains of Hindustan or Paraguay no longer 
serve the purpose of teaching geography as well as the 
features of the city, village, county, or State in which the 
pupil lives. Scientific and really valuable music-teaching 
is rapidly gaining access to the common schools, while the 
piano-teachers and other specialists in musical education 
are taking up new ideas and adapting modern methods to 
their particular requirements. 

The old piano-teaching had what corresponded well to 
the spelling-book and dry, outlandish geographical methods, 
as well as the old common-school teaching. The teachers 
of to-day are finding ways of putting vital interest into 
their subject, to the great advantage of the young student 
in music, as in other matters. The five-finger exercise 
is, or should be, like the spelling-book, a thing of the 
past. The notion that a composition is valuable and 
instructive in proportion to its dryness is rapidly being 
exploded. 

What may be called the spelling-book idea or method 
of piano-teaching began with the five-finger exercise on 
five notes, and extended the same plan of exercise gradu- 
ally to a larger number of keys. Scales, arpeggios, and 
mechanical contrivances of all sorts were practiced indus- 
triously for years, all with the idea that at some time or 
in some way the dexterity thus acquired would be applied 
to the interpretation of music. Muscles and joints were 
twisted into all possible contortions, and exercised in each 
with the hope of securing accurate and powerful finger- 
technique. The result has been that, although the country 
is abundantly provided with music-teachers, and the 
pianoforte-manufacturing industry has had a phenomenal 
growth, we have yet no musical atmosphere; it is very 
difficult to support the public efforts of great musical 
artists who visit us to make the grand tour of the country, 
and anything like appreciation of what is good in church 
music is so rare as to be astonishing when found. 

The so-called “thorough” music-teacher has had so 
much of technique and so little of music to offer his pupils, 
that, if he has not actually destroyed the interest in and 
fondness for music naturally implanted in their minds, he 
at least has not cultivated a love for the art or an intelli- 
gent discrimination with regard to it. While, on the other 
hand, the so-called bad teachers, those who allowed their 
pupils to play “any way,” and brought them one piece 
after another regardless of the quality of study or results 
of practice, have succeeded sometimes in cultivating 
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their natural instincts and in giving them an acquaintance 
with musical literature which, if superficial and indiscrimi- 
nating, is at least generous, and a foundation for severer 
technical training at the hands of more conscientious and 
exacting instructors whose opportunity comes at a later 
period. 

The new piano-teaching is first of all music-teaching. 
It presents matter to the pupil that is artistically worthy, 
although within his comprehension. When the music pre- 
sents a technical difficulty beyond the powers of the student, 
he is set at work to conquer that difficulty. For this purpose 
he has at command dumb keyboards designed to facilitate 
practice by certain peculiarities, including optional acces- 
sory sounds that will show what is being done without giv- 
ing any musical character to the work. He is provided 
also with gymnastic apparatus calculated specially to 
develop piano-playing muscles; and in much less time 
than the old system required, the technical difficulty is 
mastered and further progress in musical study made pos- 
sible. 

To one who finds any pleasure at all in musical sounds— 
and almost every one does—any practice of technical 
exercises that is associated with such sounds is likely to be 
more or less slighted. What one hears is certain to draw 
the attention from what he is doing, consequently musical 
sounds prevent to a certain extent the close study of 
movements and the methods of managing muscles and 
joints. In this fact lies one of the great advantages of 
the dumb practice keyboard, although it has others in its 
special adaptation to the work for which it is designed. 
When one uses a keyboard having all the range of 
movement of that of the piano, but responding to the fin- 
ger-strokes only by clicks in case the work is correctly 
done, he has absolutely nothing to divert his attention 
from the particular form of technique which he desires to 
practice, and yet he is provided with an absolute guide as 
to the accuracy of his work. The undivided attention to 
technique which is thus secured goes a long way toward 
bringing about prompt, favorable, and lasting results, and 
many authorities claim that one hour upon such a key- 
board is equivalent to three hours of practice with the 
same aims but upon the piano itself. Add to this the 
fact that adjustment for power of stroke is possible with 
most of these practice devices, and you have abundant 
reason to conclude that the new piano-teaching is vastly 
more direct and specific than the old. Doing one thing 
at a time until that thing is thoroughly accomplished has 
long been recognized as a rule for rapid advancement in 
any branch of study. 

Still another feature of the new music-teaching is the 
importance that is given to the presentation of musical 
thoughts. All of the modern conservatories insist upon 
concert-giving and concert-attending as departments of 
musical education, and one of the most recent ideas is 
the cultivation of a critical ear through systematic study of 
musical structure by purely auricular analysis. A small 
class, consisting at most of about six or eight members, is 
brought before the teacher, without notes, programme, or 
knowledge of what pieces are to be studied, and so placed 
that the keyboard cannot be seen by them. The lesson is 
played to them in larger or smaller fragments, and they are 
required to answer questions put by the teacher as to the 
key, the mode, the rhythm, time, subdivisions, character of 
the movement, the analysis of such structural items as 
periods, sentences, and phrases, to recognize and describe 
the modulations and changes of rhythm that occur—in 
short, to pick the example thoroughly to pieces wholly by 
the aid of their ears. 

That such drill will in time alter the musical apprecia- 
tion of the public there can be nodoubt. Ifsuch a course 
of study could be made general, it would speedily seal the 
fate of the ordinary popular melody, the barrel-organ 
tune, and the gospel hymn that is now used in so many 
congregations cultured in other matters. One finds what 
he expects to find in listening to music, as elsewhere, and 
if it be simply sensuous enjoyment that he is looking for, 
the finer elements involved in the construction of good 
music will hardly attract attention. A person can bea 
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lover of flowers without knowing a petal from an ovary, and 
so one can find pleasure in music without knowing A from 
andante; but to give music its true value and influence 
something besides technical performance must be studied, 
and something besides sensuous charm must be recognized 
and appreciated. Such a course of investigation into the con. 
tent and meaning of the art will be sure to result in greater 
and more rapid advance in musical culture than could any. 
thing that the old music-teaching had to present. 


The Rich Man’s Heaven 


Translated from the German 
By Alma Lazzari 


Just at the time when the earth was full of joy, and it 
was hardest to die, for sweet flowers were blooming, two 
men took the road to heaven, a rich man and a poor one, 
They had lived next door to each other on earth ; the poor 
man in a hut, while a sumptuous house was the rich man’s 
abode. But death makes no difference, and so it happened 
that they both died at the same time, and now they were © 
walking in silence near each other. 

But the road was very steep, and the rich man found it 
hard work, and soon fell behind. The poor man reached 
heaven quickest, only he was afraid to knock, so he sat 
down quietly and thought : “ Let me wait for my neighbor; 
perhaps he dares knock at the gate.” After a long time 
the rich man arrived, and, finding heaven closed, began to 
shake the gate violently, making such a noise that Peter 
came running breathlessly, and, on seeing the two men, 
said to the rich one: 

“That was you, no doubt, who could not wait. I should 
not think you would care to make yourself so conspicuous, 
for we have no good reports of you in heaven. But we 
will see what next. Come both in’—and Peter helped the 
poor man rise. 

They found themselves in an immense hall, with many 
doors, and benches along the walls. 

“Sit here and rest,”’ said Peter, ‘‘ and profit well by my 
absence to decide what you wish, for your wish will be fully 
granted. Only consider well, for there is no chance later. 
And forget nothing before it is too late.” 

When Peter returned, he asked if they had made up their 
minds. The rich man jumped up at once and said he 
wanted a magnificent house, better than for a king, and the 
best food every day—roasts and vegetables and jams and 
chocolate; then a comfortable arm-chair, and a beautiful 
wrapper of green satin, and the daily paper, so he might 
know the news. Peter looked at him sadly and asked: 

“ And nothing else ?” 

“Oh, yes; I also want my cellars full of gold.” 

“Very well,” and Peter opened one of the many doors, 
and led the rich man into just such a palace as he had 
asked for, and told him he would find all as he had wished 
it to be. And so it was. But, as year after year passed, 
and he had counted all his gold, and had every day a good 
dinner, and the paper had lost its interest, because it 
talked of people and things that were new to him, he 
found the time long, and he yawned. 

“What can I do?” he thought. But he had all he had 
asked for, and he could have nothing else. And a hun- 
dred, two hundred, and then a thousand years had passed. 
At last Peter opened the door again. 

“ Well,” said he, ‘how do you like it ?” 

Then the man became very angry: “ How do I like it! 
I do not like it at all—lI hate it! How could you have 
such a miserable place in heaven ?” 

“In heaven!” says Peter. “ But you are in hell, for you 
have wished for your own hell. Did you think we burned 
all sinners? Ob, no; those were old times. We now let 
people choose their own hell.” 

Terrified, the man sinks in his chair. Oh, yes, he knows 
now he is in hell, and the eternity before him. And he 
turns pitifully to Peter and says: 

“ And how long is eternity ?” 

* Without end.” 

He began to weep bitterly, and Peter, feeling sorry, led 
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him to the top of the house, and there, through a crack in 
the wall, he saw into heaven, but he had to stand on 
the tip of his toes and stretch his neck. There sat God 
in all his glory and all his angels round him. And all is 
‘ov! 

a Oh, how beautiful!” cries the poor rich man. 
tell me, Peter, who is the man sitting at God’s feet ?” 

“That is the poor man who lived near you on earth. 
And when I had given you time to wish, and I returned to 
ask him what he wanted, he begged for a little bench to 
sit at the feet of God, and his wish was granted, just as 
yours was granted to you.” 

" And Peter walked noiselessly away before the rich man 
was aware of it, for he was still gazing into heaven, stand- 
ing painfully on the very tip of his toes. 

And when Peter returned after a thousand years, the 
rich man was still looking longingly into heaven, forget- 
ting all other things, and unmindful of pain or fatigue. 
He did not hear Peter, who, putting his hand on the man’s 
shoulder, said gently : 

“ Come, you have stood long enough—you are forgiven. 
I am to take you to heaven. Don’t you think you might 
have chosen it from the beginning ?” 

And at last the poor and the rich live again near each 


other. 


The Sacrament of Life 
By John R. Howard 


Why is it that the most significant fact and symbol of 
Christianity should still be so largely presented in an es- 
sentially pagan light? 

The Lord’s Supper was founded—if so artificial a term 
can be used for so informal a dropping of a germinative seed 
—as a loving commemoration of a loving friend. “This 
do in remembrance of me.” In the poetical imagery by 
which Jesus conveyed nearly all of his teaching, the bread 
and the wine were represented as his body and his blood— 
food and drink—giving nourishment and life. The rite is 
most aptly called “ the Communion,” and that should be 
its spirit. Yetin practice all these essentially Christ-given 
ideas are, although usually mentioned, subordinated to the 
savage imagery of paganism in sacrificial expiation—pur- 
chase; an angry God or an inflexible Law propitiated 
» Fo death of a vicarious innocent, to remit just pen- 

ties, 

We may not call these expiatory ideas “ pagan ” in the 
sense of being not included in the Hebrew system, or put 
forward by the most authoritative Christian teachers after 
Christ; for the Old Testament is full of them, and the New 
Testament, aside from the Gospels, devotes much earnest 
argument to their harmonization with the elder scheme 
and their new application in the light of the life and death 
of Jesus. But they are far older than Hebraism, and are 
pagan not merely by epithet but in fact. Our Lord him- 
self, however, chief source of our faith, spends no time in 
ingenious parallels and correspondences between old and 
new, but, in characteristic fashion, plucks out the heart and 
truth of all sacrificial mysteries, whether practiced by Jews 
or by countless generations of conscience-burdened men 
before Abraham was, and declares his mission in terms of 
“ife—not of death. 

Eat my body; drink my blood; receive my life into 
your life. I am come that ye might have life, and have it 
more abundantly. This is my blood, poured out for the 
remission {the sending away] of—what? Penalty? No; 
for the remission of sims. ‘He shall be called Jesus— 
Saviour—for he shall save his people from their sins.” 
The infusion of pure, healthful blood cleanseth the blood 
Corrupted by moral disease. 

It is hard to understand why such a wonderful torch of 
new light as Henry Clay Trumbull’s book, “The Blood 
Covenant,” should not have effected more of a revolution 
in the minds of Christians regarding that vital element in 
Christianity which we call “the blood of Christ.” The 

k is devoted to an intensely interesting elucidation of 
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the primitive practice of blood-friendship. This is seen in 
all early nations, from the most ancient in time to the 
primitive Africans of to-day, among whom Stanley often 
secured brotherly help instead of suffering murderous 
alienage, by the ceremonial interfusion of blood from the 
arms of himself and the savage chief, symbolical of inter- 
communion of life and consequent sacred friendship—that 
of a friend who sticketh closer than a brother by mother- 
kin. ‘“ The blood is the life,” said the Mosaic ritual ; and 
thus, being sacred to God, the blood even of animals was 
forbidden to the Jews as an article of diet. To sum- 
marize Dr. Trumbull’s first book-section in his own lan- 
guage : 

Thus, in ancient Egypt, in ancient Canaan, in ancient Mexico, 
in modern Turkey, in modern Russia, in modern India, and in 
modern Otaheite; in Africa, in Asia, in America, in Europe, 
and in Oceanica, blood-giving was life-giving. Life-giving was 
love-showing. Love-showing was a heart-yearning after union 
in love and in life and in blood and in very being. That 
ves _ primitive thought in the primitive religions of all the 
world. 


This primitive rite is not explained in the Bible, because 
it was one of the commonest and best-understood things 
through all the East when the early books of the Bible 
had their origin. Abel and his animal blood-offering to 
God, Abraham and the sign of circumcision—multitudes 
of Bible stories and allusions are made clear by this vener- 
able voice from early humanity all over the world. Even 
the bloody worship of the Temple is by it raised from the 
plane of a wholesale expiation of sin by symbolic death 
to a grand symbolism of human life, poured out in devo- 
tion to God. The blood is the life, said primitive man. 
The blood is the life, said Moses. Even in the making 
of a contract the Orientals “ cut a covenant” and spilled 
blood—their own or that of a substitute animal—on a heap 
of stones, “for witness.” From a mere agreement up to 
the covenant of interfused blood friendship, blood was the 
sacred symbol of life and truth. And the way in which 
barbaric races devour the heart of a particularly valiant foe 
or a slain lion shows how instinctively the idea of gaining 
spiritual qualities by this assimilation of the physical 
“ fountain of life” is seized upon by the primitive imagi- 
nation, and realized in practice, with a faith that is a 
“conviction of things not seen.” 

Now, when Jesus—essentially an Oriental in his modes 
of thought and expression (who had before that called him- 
self “the bread of life ;” who had said, “ He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, and I in him”) 
—-said to his friends at that last supper, “‘ Take, eat: this 
is my body ; this is my blood of the zew covenant, which 
is poured out for many for the purging away of sins,” what 
did he mean? That he was a propitiatory sin-offering? 
Nay, rather, that he was the eucharistic peace-offering, 
thank-offering, meat-offering (the only Jewish sacrifice at 
which the people ate of the meat) of the Paschal or Pass- 
over lamb, whose blood—symdbol of /ife—had been sprinkled 
on the door-posts as a memorial of the passing over of 
the angel of death. How can we doubt! 

Paul and the. other missionary pastors of that day 
showed their inspiration by saying the right thing at the 
right time. They argued to convince Jews and pagans that 
the end of all their sacrificial systems was come—“ ful- 
filled,” and replaced by something higher. Let us emu- 
late their wisdom. Not by trying to fit their Jewish argu- 
mentations about the bonds of the Law to our Christian 
consciences reared under the liberty of the Gospel, but by 
taking what is permanent and leaving what was local and 
temporary—as we freely do in many other instances of 
Apostolic direction. 

Let us regard with grateful awe that significant symbol 
given to a// the early races of man—the energizing, puri- 
fying, vitalizing Blood, as type of Life. Let us see that 
vivid scarlet thread running through all the Hebrew his- 
tory and the Mosaic institutions. Let us read blood- 
brotherhood, the infusion of cleansing life-drops, the inter- 
fusion of divine and human life, in the mystical utterances 
of the great Teacher. Thus may we recognize the univer- 
sality of the genius and the religion of Jesus. 
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The Home 


The Summer Test 


The summers test wisdom. That man who is able to 
control appetite, inclination, and habit of mind and body 
so that he does not increase his physical discomfort is a 
wise man. 

We live in an atmosphere that for the greater part of 
the year increases our working capacity. We cannot read- 
ily yield to that uncertain but nevertheless controlling 
power, the weather. We exact from ourselves the same 
amount of effort, and fret if we do not accomplish as much, 
when heat and humidity sap every energy as when ozone 
increases every energy. Much of our discomfort comes 
from the struggle to accomplish as much when the forces 
of nature are opposed to us as when they work with us. 

We keep the habits of food, dress, and work of a people 
in the north temperate zone when we are living in the tem- 
perature of the tropics. Our working hours do not change ; 
the demands of life are in no way modified. What we 
need to learn is how to live through the weeks of exhaust- 
ing weather so that we shall not waste our forces and 
deplete our energies by the false standards that-fail to 
recognize how dependent mind and body are on each 
other; we need to learn much in order to have our best 
energies for the necessary demands. 

Mistakes of diet, dress, work, and recreation are the 
dangers that menace all who are forced to work during 
the months of our summer. | 

We should demand less of ourselves, and so save the 
friction arising from not accomplishing our aim. We should 
care for the body in the way that best ministers to its well- 
being in food and clothes. We should adopt the manner 
of leisure, and save time in order to have it. 

To increase discomfort by acts of our own that we 
might avoid is to prove ourselves ordinary. We can live 
with a degree of comfort at this season, if we meet wisely 
the conditions that are not controllable. 


A Book on China 


For the dweller in the city house in the months of July 
and August, who has city sounds and city scenes constantly 
forced upon the attention, books of the right character are 
a refuge. Fortunate is the reader who finds a book that 
shuts out the rattle of the ice-cart, the din of the bell of the 
bicycle ridden by the small boy on the block, the squabble 
of the neighbors’ children, the pitiful cry of the baby across 
the street; and he who recommends to the city dweller a 
summer book that can accomplish this is a benefactor ; 
and so the writer, with a consciousness of conferring bene- 
fits, recommends “ China-Collecting in America,” * by Alice 
Morse Earle. 

The book is a constant series of surprises. 
expect this in a book on china-collecting : 


Who would 


Oh, what an invaluable advantage the tin-peddler, that 
“ licensed vagrom,” has over every convention-trammeled china- 
hunter! What a delight, what a dream it would be to go 
a-china-hunting with a tin-peddler’s cart! What lonely, out-of- 
the-way lanes and byways | would take, careless where I went, 
since wherever I wandered I would be welcome! How I would 
sit on my lofty seat and view the lovely country o’er in the 
“sessions of sweet, silent thought,” with my strong and willing 
and safe horse to pull me up hill and down dale; with my 
stock of shining tinware, my brooms and my notions and gayly 
painted pails all ready for advantageous exchange ; with my big 
red, roomy wagon, in whose mysterious cavernous interior I 
could store in safety unwieldy china treasures such as tureens 


1 Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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and bowls and pitchers; with my air of ready assurance, of 
intimate familiarity with the family, my jovial raillery, my oppor. 
tunities of kitchen and pantry investigation, my anxious health 
inquiries and profound medical advice backed up by bottles of 
patent medicine, which I should sell at half-price to curry favor 
and china; or, better still, exchange, giving a bottle of liniment 
for a “ Landing of Lafayette,” or a box of pills for a Pilgrim 
plate! Who would not be a Yankee tin-peddler or china. 

hunter ? 


The pictures of New England life in which the book 
abounds, to many readers will far outweigh its value asa 
technical work, though it shows wonderful technical and 
historical knowledge of china, past, present, and future, 
When one least expects it, these little pictures of New 
England life are found. In describing the finding of some 
piece of Liverpool ware in an isolated New England farm. 
house, Mrs. Earle gives this picture: 


One stout old woman, with calm face but suspiciously shaky 
voice and hands, brought out a crimson silk crape shawl and a 
pair of small Liverpool pitchers, painted with a spirited marine 
view of a full-rigged ship, the names of John Dagget and Eliza 
Maxon, and this doggerel rhyme : 

No more ]’]l roam, 

I’ll stay at home, 

To sail no more 

From shore to shore, 

But with my wife 

Lead a happy, peaceful life. 


A little grandchild asks the grandmother where she got 
the pretty pictures. “John Dagget ordered them painted 
for him and me in Liverpool on the last trip he ever went 
on. He was the handsomest man you ever see. He 
never came back, and your grandfather, who was a seafar- 
ing man, stopped and got them on his way back and 
brought them home to me.” A new version of Miles 
Standish and John Alden; a sort of Enoch Arden addi- 
tion. The old lady folded and unfolded the shaw! about 
the pitchers, and at last said, slowly, “ I had almost ruther 
let you have them, you seem to set so much store by them, 
than to leave them for Ace’s wife. She ain’t brought up 
the children extra careful, and I know they’d be smashing 
them in no time, or putting them in hot water and smash- 
ing the noses off. Come back ina year. I hate to part 
with them just after I have kept them for fifty-three years 
and two months, but I'll see.” 

Not only are the romance and sentiment that cling to 
old china made to dot the book with pictures of that life 
so rapidly passing away, but we learn much of the early 
methods of doing business. How the shrewd farmers of 
the long ago learned to take advantage of dealing directly 
with foreign lands! Butter and egg money must have had 
a peculiar value when the purpose was to send it to Can- 
ton to buy a special piece of china or a piece of silk to be 
worn as Maria’s wedding-gown, or tea with which to 
freshen the wits and the words of afternoon callers, Not 
always were these orders filled as they were given. There 
is an account of a dinner set for which an order was sent 
to Canton with a special design to be painted upon it. 
In this case the design was a coat of arms ; underneath it 
was written, “ Put this in the middle,” and when the 
service came back, both design and directions were care- 
fully painted in the center of every piece. In another 
case the design was bordered by a broad black mark, and 
when that service came home the design was carefully 
outlined with this broad black mark, completely spoiling 
the effect. 

The possessors of old china whose pieces are picked up 
in the semi-poetical and remance-provoking second-hand 
shops of our city streets Gan never know the sweet asso- 
ciations of the china-hunter who has gone about the coun- 
try looking for treasures unprized by those who owned them. 
To own a pitcher that, when one sees it, brings a hay-field 
to mind, and makes one hear again the steady sweep of the 
scythe through the falling hay, adds more than a piece to the 
china closet. To have its presence always bring to mind 
the long, shady road, and the sudden discovery of the 
stone jug, with its hound handle, setting in the shade of 
a tree, filled with beer for the mowers, must make the 
jug more valuable. Or who will forget the stately best 
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room into which one was ushered with New England 
ceremoniousness, to discover on the mantel, covered with 
decalcomania pictures, a Washington pitcher? After the 
first disappointment, how one must laugh over the hunt for 
the spinnet that had been in a family for many genera- 
tions; the memory of the journey begun on a warm June 
morning, riding several miles listening to the family his- 
tories of the houses and lands past which one drove, to find 
at last the house sheltering the almost priceless object of 
one’s quest, which on investigation proves to be a worn- 
out melodeon in which some local genius had placed 
strings ! 

Aside from these glimpses of New England life, the 

book has a value of its own for all who are interested 
in old china, The uninitiated will find in it knowledge 
that will guard them against spurious old china. It will 
also enable those who are buying new china to recog- 
nize the models that have been followed in its manufacture. 
The writer the other day went into a very modern china- 
store, and thrilled with delight when she recognized in a 
tea-set painted with violets the model of the famous Beech 
ware; and she never would have known this had it not 
been for Mrs. Earle’s “ China-Collecting in America.”’ 
‘ It is such books as Mr. Lyon’s “Colonial Furniture” 
and “ China-Collecting in America” that are going to pre- 
serve good taste and develop intelligence in house and 
table furnishings in America, where the tendency is to the 
striking, and in some instances one would be justified in 
saying the grotesque, effects. Such literature does not 
abound, and there are yet unworked fields. Wall and 
floor coverings well deserve special treatment. 


* 


A Crop of Reserve Nerve Force 


Much has been written of the deserted farms throughout 
New England within the past few years. These deserted 
farms are being reclaimed as summer homes by the over- 
worked professional and business men of our large cities. 

The summer boarder is becoming a new product of these 
New England farms. The more remote and retired the 
farm, the more desirable it proves to be to a certain class 
of summer boarders—the lovers of nature, yet not the de- 
spisers of human nature, even when inclosed in the persons 
of farmer and his wife who take boarders. It is not 
every man who can afford to have a country place for his 
family, but all through New England, and in parts of New 
York State, farms from which the boys have fled, but to 
which the girls through fear or choice still cling, may be 
found, veritable “ Squirrel Inns,” established not by the 
proprietors’ but by the boarders’ choice, places that can 
be secured to the exclusion of other summer boarders 
if the family is willing to pay for their exclusion. Ice- 
cream and ices, and many of the so-called necessities 
of life, must be surrendered, but much that makes for 
righteousness, born of plain living and high thinking while 
living close to nature, will be secured. The summer 
boarder who pays eight dollars a week and expects four- 
dollars-a-day accommodations is as doomed to disappoint- 
ment as the boarding-house keeper who expects to suc- 
ceed when she gives one-dollar-a-day accommodations 
while charging two dollars a day. The deserted farm 
is the hope of the army of “ nervous prostrationists ;” it is 
the ounce of prevention that proves the tonic for the 
winter’s work, 


Working-Girls’ Vacation Fund 


The readers of The Christian Union who have so gen- 
erously subscribed to the Working-Girls’ Vacation Fund, 
making the amount for last week $231.85, cannot realize the 
good that that money does. One girl had made all her ar- 


rangements for her vacation, intending to pay for it herself, 
when, through the labor troubles that have so disorganized 
labor in New York, her father was compelled to go on a 
Strike, and she did not dare to use the money which she had 
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saved to pay for expenses. A note came saying, “I am 
sorry, but I cannot take a vacation this year.” Toa note 
asking her the reason, it was given. If it were not for the 
generous donations of the readers of The Christian Union, 
this girl, who sadly needs a vacation, could not have it. 
The Treasurer of the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society, who 
gives all her time to the care of the houses under the 
charge of the Vacation Society, sent the following letter 
last week : 


Dear Christian Union: 

I must tell you something, if I am in a “tearing hurry.” I 
went up to Sullivan County last Saturday with a party of the 
vacation girls, and sat with one from Brooklyn who was all 
alone in the world, having lost in the last year her mother and 
sisters. She was twenty-six years old. She saw the country 
when she was a little child, but had neverseen it since. All 
the way, 121 miles, she never ceased to see something beautiful, 
and as we went up in the high, wild, mountainous country she 
said, “ You see these things in pictures, but I never thought it 
was real.” The remark that struck me deepest was this: “ How 
quiet and holy it all is!” This girl has hip disease, and has had 
it all her life. She used to work at home with her sister until 
the sister died, and then she came over to New York, and is a 
baster on vests for one of our Thirty-eighth Street girls who 
operates, and it was through her she was sent away. Her 
lameness has kept her much at home, but she seems so nice, and 
is such a thoughtful girl. She really drank in everything, and 
it was a delight to see her. 


It is impossible for those who know what it is to break 
the monotony of their lives by yearly visits to the country 
to realize what this means to girls who are able to get out 
sometimes only once in a lifetime, and at best but once in 
two or three years. The day of the picnic at Cherry Vale 
a sweet, gentle girl from the South, who was living in New 
York under conditions that to her must have been most 
distressing, was found hiding under the hedge by another 
girl, to whom she said, “* What do you suppose they will 
do to me if I should hide here until they are all gone? 
You know I would have to stay then. What do you 
believe they would do to me? I can’t bear to go back.” 
It is for just such girls that the Vacation Society works, 
and how those connected with it work is not for the pub- 
lic eye. Only those who know that work will ever know 
its history. 

The following letter gives another glimpse of this vaca- 
tion work: 


Dear Christian Union: 

Last Saturday I returned from my week’s visit in company 
with Mrs. Campbell, from Cherry Vale. 

We went in response to a letter the Pratt Institute received 
from you in reference to some of its members spending a little 
time with the girls at the Vacation Home. 

May I say to you how thankful I am to have had this oppor- 
tunity of coming in contact with those for whom you have been 
working? They seemed to have such a happy time that the 
memory of my visit would be a most pleasant one to me, could I 
but forget the worn faces of some, or at least remember them 
only as lighted up with happiness and joy. Their short respite 
from care did wonders for them, I could see, but I cannot forget 
the disappointed manner in which two or three told me their 
time was up. Their faces haunt me. They 4ad a good time, 
though. They sang, danced, drove, bathed (on the picnic), and 
picked flowers with a zest that did one good to see. Their 
spirit for fun might be seen in the reply given to Miss Madland’s 
question, “ If the weather is hot to-morrow, shall we not postpone 
the picnic?” “Oh, no,” some answered ; “ we'll go even if it’s 
a hundred in the shade.” And they did. 

Seven left with us, and as we parted at New York, I wondered 
what and whom they were returning to. I overheard one say, “I 
ain’t got much folks; wisht I hadn’t ’a’ ben leavin’.” Another, 
“ Wonder how long these ’ere flowers ‘ll keep! Ef they only 
would last forever !” | 

Many lessons have I learned on my little visit, and I thank 
you from my heart for having — instrumental in giving me 
the opportunity. Very sincerely, 

‘ A. A. M. P. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The attitude of the forewoman and the girls under her 
charge is so often antagonistic (there is usually recrimina- 
tion on both sides: on the one side it is the charge of 
carelessness and laziness, on the other that of hardness, 
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injustice, and undeserved criticism) that it is with pleasure 
that we publish the following letter written by a forewoman 
in a suit house, who, before starting on her two weeks’ 
vacation, made arrangements for eight of the girls under 
her charge to spend two weeks at Cherry Vale: 


Dear Christian Union: 

I wish to tell you that my girls came back from Greenwich 
last Saturday, looking and feeling very much better for their 
vacation. They were delighted with the house and house- 
keeper, and enjoyed every minute of the time they were there, 
and think the country very beautiful. 

I hope, dear Christian Union, you will accept my very sin- 
cere thanks for your kindness in finding such a pleasant place 
for my girls to go, at solittle expense. It was a pleasure for me 
to know that they were having a rest when I was enjoying mine, 
instead of leaving them working hard in the city. 


M. R. M. 
FINANCIAL REPORT 

An Entertainment by Four Little Girls, Great Barrington...... 50 
Wm. I. H. and Mother, Boston, Mass................0+eeeeeeees: 3 00 
Mrs. E. L. S. H. and Sadie H., Norwalk, Conn.................. 10 00 
5 00 
10 00 
Congregational Bible Class, Binghamton, N. Y.................. 5 00 
H. B. R., Kennebunk, Me................-- 10 00 


Picked Up 


Marriages in Germany are on the increase. The rate 
in 1879 was 19.50 to every thousand of the inhabitants, 
against 32.92 in 1890. 


The New York Health Board has made new rules for 
hospitals, holding the physician in charge responsible for 
the sanitary condition of the hospital as well as for the 
treatment of the patients. He is also held responsible 
for overcrowding. 


The University of Pennsylvania has awarded its first 
three fellowships to women—Miss Alice M. Arkenson, a 
graduate of Swarthmore and Cornell ; Miss Laura Cross, 
a graduate of Hampton College ; and Emily Ray Gregory, 
a graduate of Wellesley College. 


A hostess, according to one of our newspaper paragraphs, 
gave a quite novel entertainment not long since. She 
owned a number of pieces of very choice lace, and gave 
what might be called a “a lace at-home.” When her 
guests arrived, all her cobweb treasures were on exhibition, 
and, as the hostess knew the history of each piece, she 
gave her guests a most delightful afternoon. The hostess 
held that lace-making is a gentle art, and stated that 
she believed the study of its history to be refining as well 
as full of useful information. 


On July x the fifty-eight-hour law went into effect in 
Massachusetts, giving minors and workingwomen twenty 
minutes more leisure each day, or a half-day on Saturday. 
The law also prevents the carrying home of work to be 
done at home in the evening. A violation exposes both 
employer and employed toa fine. Massachusetts shows 
in grappling with the labor problem the same energy and 
foresight that she has shown in education. The Anti- 
Tenement-House League of Boston is doing magnificent 
work, and investigates not only the conditions of the 
houses, but of the people, showing itself the ally of every 
attempt to better the condition of the people who choose 
or are forced to live in tenement-houses. It has now 


devised a scheme to make possible the owning of small 
houses in the suburbs, and meets with hearty co-operation 
from the better class of tenement-house people. 


The Christian Union 
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Boys and Biography 
By Kate Farrand Reighard 


There can be no healthier discipline conceivable for a 
boy’s mind than instruction in a well-chosen course of 
biography. In studying the lives of men we find many 
side-lights thrown upon matters that historians seem to 
consider as altogether beneath their notice. It is by these 
helps that we look straight into the ordinary, every-day 
life and workings of the past and compare its existence 
with our own. 

We cannot understand history except by knowing the 
characters that have taken part in making it. Their pub- 
lic course has been determined by intimate and often 
unknown traits of private character. We feel the need of 
knowing them as friends before we can form any proper 
judgment of their conduct in the great events in which 


_ they have taken part. 


There are many boys so swamped in the trashy, cheap 
literature that they have never been thrilled by a passage 
of well-told history, nor stirred to the quick by the deeds 
of noble men. 

The first thing in trying to stimulate a love for good 
reading is to be careful not to create disgust in trying to 
do too much. Make a boy feel that the dime novel is vul- 
gar, and that there is some literature that is fit only to be 
put into the fire with tongs. It is easy enough to get him 
interested in Cooper, Scott, De Foe, and “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” by telling him just enough of the story to whet his 
appetite to know more. 

After the works of historical fiction become fascinating 
to him, history and biography will follow. Tell him of the 
siege of Leyden, show him where the story of it is found, 
and it will be strange indeed if Motley’s “ Dutch Republic” 
does not fascinate him so that he will read it to the end. 
When a boy has once acquired a keen interest in history 
and biography, he never after that can be wholly vulgar in 
his taste for reading. 

The question comes, How can we make a boy interested 
in betterreading ? Perchance the boy may be lazy; if so, 
set him to looking up the lives, especially the boyhood, of 
such men as Sir Isaac Newton, William Prescott, and James 
Watt. His interest is quite aroused when he finds that 
all three of these men were considered lazy boys; that 
Isaac Newton, instead of applying himself to his studies, 
made windmills, clocks, and kites for his schoolmates ; 
and it was while he lay idly looking up at the sky through 
an apple-tree that an apple struck him in the face and 
set him to wondering why it fell on him instead of out 
intothe sky. And as the boy goes on and finds that New- 
ton from that thought and incident worked out his Law 
of Gravitation, that revolutionized the scientific world, he 
feels unconsciously that there may be some possibilities 
within himself, and he sets to work and he really grows 
industrious before you or he realize it. He grows to 
take unspeakable delight in reading biography. His 
social nature enjoys hearing of these boys who had faults 
like his own, and who grew up amid hardships and trou- 
bles that he likens to his own. If the boy lacks patriot- 
ism, let him read “ Philip Nolan’s Friends ” and ‘“‘ A Man 
Without a Country.” They act like a charm on the most 
apathetic nature. 

From the lives of noble men a boy will unconsciously 
form for himself higher ideals, and he will see that many 
things trivial in themselves help in the forming of a fine 
character. 

We older people can hardly perceive what an appetite for 
reading a boy gains when he has once been aroused. His 
understanding is quick. He grows ravenous for facts and 
pictures. He sometimes becomes so excessive in his read- 
ing that everything is given up to it. It is simply 4 
natural appetite for ideas and images to be laid by for 
later use. As he grows older he will read more slowly. 
It is the duty of the parents during this process to look 
to the quality of the books. 

By a suggestion a boy who dabbles in reading may be 
led to read the lives of scientific men. He may have eyes 
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that see not and ears that hear not, but if his attention is 
called to nature, who knows what it may not lead to! 
From the life of Charles Kingsley he learns what a noble 
man he was—loyal, gentle, modest, stern to all forms of 
wrong and oppression, leaving behind him the reputation of 
aman of untarnished honor; and yet how he loved all 
nature, and saw some good in every living thing! If this 
boy is interested, he will go on and read of Louis Agassiz, 
who was one of our greatest models of A/ain-living and 
high-thinking men, and who, regardless of all his greatness, 
always signed himself simply “ Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” 

If we mothers take an interest in our children’s school 
work, we can make them alert to find the good things in 
reading biography. They will soon learn that they will 
surely find out about great Englishmen and Europeans in 
the lives and letters of such men as Motley, Prescott, 
Sumner, Ticknor, and the “Life and Letters of John 
Adams and his Wife’’—men who traveled much abroad 
and were treated as few Americans ever have been. To 
help young people to this wide use of books means hard 
workforus. But we all know, by experience or by reading, 
how oftentimes an ordinary mind is suddenly influenced 
by a book and gradually develops new faculties. And, even 
if the newly directed readers do nothing very wonderful, 
their lives are broadened and elevated by the companionship 
of great lives and thoughts in books ; and anything to help 
in doing this good work is worth much time and troule. 


* 


Two Children 


A Story in Two Parts 
By Francis S. Palmer 


Madge had gone in quest of blackberries. It was very 
warm here in the Adirondacks this August afternoon, and 
most of the people at the cottage were sleepy or lazy; but 
Madge had energy enough to climb Pincherry Hill, where 
she knew there were bushes of big, juicy berries. She 
had put on a little frock of stout brown cloth which would 
not be easily torn by the briers. 

Many robins were also berrying, and, as she went from 
one “ patch”’ to another, she several times heard a sound 
like the cluck of a hen to her chickens, only sharper and 
wilder; doubtless an old grouse had brought her well- 
grown brood to feast on the overripe berries which had 
fallen and lay on the ground. 

Ten-year-old Madge wandered on, grown fastidious now, 
and picking only the very largest and juiciest berries. 
Pincherry Hill was more a line of hills than one hill, and 
led back a long way into the woods; ridges and other 
hills branched off from it. The sun was still high in the 
heavens when Madge prudently decided to retrace her 
steps to the cottage on the lake-shore. She turned and 
walked some distance; then she thought she was wrong, 
and so started off in another direction. 


The slanting rays of the sun were trying to pierce a 
thick evergreen forest. Giant hemlocks were here, their 
heads far above the gloomy wood, in the world of sunshine 
and wind; the spruces were next in height—slender and 
dark trees, which seem content to live in twilight; below 
all were the balsams—these rather inclined to frivolity, 
perhaps, with their pearly-gray trunks and bright, glossy 
on but overawed here in the shadow of the taller 
Tees, 

Among the evergreens grew a few thick, low, yellow 
birches—strange trees, with their crisp yellow bark and 
light-colored leaves, to find in such a gloomy place; even 
less than the balsams seemed they in keeping with the sur- 
foundings. But no evergreen swamp is too dark for the 
yellow birch. 

A shaft of sunlight was making a last desperate effort to 
reach a congenial resting place on the bright bark of one 
especially large birch. Finally, after dodging around 
among the somber evergreen trunks, it succeeded, and 
shone gayly on the great branches which spread out like 
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the arms of an old apple-tree. Creeping along one yellow 
branch, it touched and lit up a spot of yellow fur. There 
proved to be a good deal of the fur; in fact, a sinuous 
strip six or seven feet long. At the end of it was a bullet- 
Below 
the branch on which lay the long, fur-covered body there 
was a kind of path through the moss, and in it tracks of 
deer. A hare had just hopped along this path, stopping 
here and there to sniff at and nibble some twig or bit of root. 
The yellow eyes overhead had watched the hare closely, 
but the great cat did not move. Bigger game was ex- 
pected. 

Something approached, coming along the path—some- 
thing brown, and larger than a hare. The eyes in the 
birch-treejwatched it eagerly, hungrily. Nearer and nearer 
it came ; not with the light step of a deer, but plodding 
wearily through the moss. 

Suddenly there was a shout of warning (if words spoken 
so deliberately as these were can be said to make up a 
shout) : 

“ Ho-old on, there!—you! Stay—-where—you—be 

A young man appeared, stumbling hurriedly along the 
path. “I’ve a deer-trap here in this runway,” he ex- 
plained, advancing toward where Madge stood. ‘“‘ You was 
a-goin’ to walk right into it.” 

He took a pole, and prodded about in the moss till the 
jaws of a great iron trap sprang into sight, flying together 
so spitefully that Madge started with fear. The panther 
stretched overhead also started ; it would have been very 
unpleasant to step between those jaws. However, the 
panther did not start enough to call attention to itself; it 
recognized the lordly animal, man, and decided to stay 
in hiding. 

Yet the last arrival was not a very lordly person. He 
was a slender fellow, who slouched along in an uncouth 
fashion, so round-shouldered that he stooped like an old 
man, though he was not yet twenty years old. His voice 
was gentle as well as slow and hesitating; and Madge 
noticed that his eyes were mild and sincere, though per- 
haps a little vacant. 

“I’m Joe Snadd, from the settlement down the lake,” 
he announced; “who be you?” His manner seemed to 
assume that they were equals in age. 

“I’m Madge Gurney. I was after blackberries on Pin- 
cherry Hill. At first I didn’t take the right way home. 
Now I must be nearly there.” 

“‘ No—no, ye ain’t—not if ye belongs to Gurney’s folks 
at the cottage; that’s most four miles away. Ye can’t 
get there to-night—leastways, I don’t believe ye can.” 

must!” she cried, bursting into tears. ‘ Oh, dear! I 
didn’t know I was lost! But you can take me home, can’t 
you ?” she added, with new hope. 

Joe looked at her wonderingly. In all his troubled life 
he had never met a person who wanted his aid in a matter 
of any importance; he had always been the dependent 
one. He was surprised and pleased to be considered as 
a help-giver and protector. Tears of sympathy with her 
grief trickled down his cheeks. 

“T can get ye home early in the mornin’, anyhow.” 
Then he straightened himself up, as if braced by this new 
feeling of responsibility, and added : “ Don’t ye be scairt— 
not a bit. I’ll see to ye, and git ye home.” 

Even the child may have doubted his abilities a little; 
but his face was so kind and honest that she felt com- 
forted. 

“ Now,” he went on, speaking more briskly, “we'll go 
to Mootan Creek, where I’m campin’ with Steve Scott. 
He’s smart—smart as anything! We came for the fishin’, 
We’ve got a boat, so I can row you home.” 

Then they started off, taking the direction from which 
Joe had come, Madge holding the hand of her new friend, 
both—the little child and the tall child—unconscious of 


- the savage eyes that had watched them from above. 


The panther in the yellow birch lay motionless till they 
were out of sight; then, not taking the trouble to go 
down by way of the trunk, it dropped twenty feet to the 
moss-covered ground. Approaching the now exposed 
trap, it sniffed at it gingerly; afterwards disappearing 
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among the trees, its sinuous body and large muscular legs 
moving with the elastic precision which tells of steel-like 
sinews. 


Steve Scott was eating his supper of fried trout, crackers, 
and coffee when Joe reached their camp. Madge had 
complained of being tired, so he carried her, and she fell 
asleep in his arms. Steve saw his approach with some 
surprise. 

“Well, what be ye totin’ along now? Did ye catch that 
in yer trap ?” 

Joe spoke softly, so as not to wake her: “ This here 
little gal—she ’most walked into the trap, she did; she’s 
lost, an’ dead tired.” 

The other looked critically at her plain brown frock and 
disheveled appearance. 

‘An’ so, bein’ extry smart, you brought her along to 
eat my victuals, did ye? You remember they’re all mine, 
don’t ye?” 

Joe had laid down the still sleeping Madge. “ She 
belongs to them rich Gurneys down to the lake,” he re- 
torted, triumphantly. “I guess they can pay for yer 
crackers—all that she eats.” 

“Be ye sure she belongs to them ?” said Steve, mani- 
festing new interest. ‘ But ye’re too big a fool to be sure 

"bout anythin’! Wake her up.” 

3 “ Hold on a little, Steve. She’s dead tired out.” 

Steve walked to where she lay, and touched here on the 
arm, but very gently. 

Though he had tried to draw his features into a smile, 
Madge was frightened when she awoke to find this burly 
figure and bearded face bending over her. Joe also stepped 
forward as if to reassure her. 

“Don’t be scairt, pretty missy,” said Steve, grinning 
still harder when he saw her draw back. “I jest want ye 
to tell me who ye be, an’ where ye come from. He don’t 
know enough to get things straight,” he added, with cool 
disregard of Joe’s presence. 

“I’m Margaret Gurney, daughter of Mr. Robert Gurney. 
I came from our cottage. I was lost when he found me; 
and I think he does know a great deal,” she said, with dig- 
nity. 
“ Well, if Mr. Gurney’s yer pa, I guess we’ll have to take 
good care of ye. I’ll look afterye.” Then, turning to Joe: 
‘Give her some supper, an’ stir yerself !’’ 

But she was more tired than hungry. Joe arranged a 
“bed of evergreen twigs, and wrapped her in his blanket. 
She was soon asleep. 

F The two men lay stretched out on the other side of the 
re. 

“Joe,” said his companion, in a milder tone than usual, 
“you did better than catchin’ a deer to-day. She’s worth 
money to us—that is, if we work it right.” Joe did not 
answer, and the other went on impatiently: “ You’re an 
awful fool, Joe! Don’t ye see? We'll make Gurney 
give a big reward afore we give her back. That’s the 


game !” 


Counting Without a Brain 


Doubtless the younger readers of The Christian Union 
have heard a great deal about the eleventh census, which 
was taken in ’90 and ’91. When you stop to think that 
there are 64,000,000 people in the United States, and 
that those people all had to have their names entered, 
their ages and employments, whether foreign or native 
born, whether married or single, it gives you a faint idea 
of what that work meant, and of how perfectly it had to be 
systematized in order to have the results accurate. Notonly 
were names and employments to be recorded, but the num- 
ber of children to each family, how many of them went to 
school, how many of them earned wages, the amount of wages 
earned by each member of the family; if foreigners, how 
many of the members had become naturalized ; whether the 
people were healthy, mentally and physically, or not. All this 
meant finding out the history of the Nation—for the history 
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of a Nation does not mean its battles fought and won, but 
rather the education of the people, the health of the peo. 
ple, the miles of railroad built, the number of manufac. 
tories, the profits, the wages, the number of schools, the 
number of churches, the number of people who attend both, 
what industries pay the highest wages, whether the people 
support themselves or are supported by public funds of 
the towns or States, how many people become insane, how 
many are shut up in prisons—all this it is necessary to 
know if one would know the true history of a people, 
How could you decide whether the people read more 
books or not if you did not know whether the number of 
libraries were increasing, and whether the people took more 
books the past ten years than the ten years preceding? 
How would you know if more people learned to read, if 
the families were not visited to know whether the children 
attend school or not, and whether more school-houses were 
being built? So, you see, after all, a census is a very impor- 
tant history of a people, and it is valuable only if it is 
accurate, 

As all the taking of names and the counting must be 
done within a given period, ways and means must be found 
that will permit of rendering results quickly. There was 
but one method of getting the age, and that was to district 
the entire country, and send men out with properly ruled 
and marked jbooks to visit every family. But in great 
cities like New York and Chicago the time could not be 
taken to count all these as one would count beads on a 
string. Some method must be found that would count 
quickly and accurately the returns made by the enumera- 
tors, of whom there were 50,000, who handled 13,000,000 
schedules. A man named A. J. Hollerith devised a 
keyboard punch. Metal cards 65% inches long by 6% 
inches wide were used in this keyboard. There were 
twelve rows of 24-inch holes, each hole with a distinctive 
label or number which corresponded to the inquiry and 
the answer received from every person. The index finger 
when pressed down into one of these holes opened a cor- 
responding hole in the manila card. For instance, in the 
schedule about sex and marriage, M stood for male and F for 
female ; DV stood for divorced; WD for widowed; MR 
for married, followed by CY for married in that census 
year. In the matter of age it was not quite so simple, 
and so that was divided into groups of years—say from 
25 to 29. 

of i BE there had to be much studying by the clerks 
in the Census Bureau to understand how to use this punch, 
and then how to read the cards, for each card when finished 
gave the history of one person in the United States. These 
cards were stacked on end in tin boxes holding a little 
less than two thousand cards, and on the front of these 
boxes was a label stating its contents. So accurate are 
these cards that it is said that if the enumerators’ sched- 
ules were burned up, it would be possible to take the 
eleventh census from beginning to end by these little strips 
of manila in tin cans. A man who is deeply interested in 
statistics states that if the record of each person written on 
these cards deposited in one tin box were written on strips 
of paper a few inches apart, the roll for the United States 
would be nearly five hundred miles long. The number of 
independent facts recorded in these. cards is estimated at 
one billion. 

A visitor to the “Inter-Ocean” building, where the 
counting was carried on, states that on entering the room 
one heard sounds that reminded one of sleigh-bells. These 
bells were rung every time a card was counted by the Hol: 
lerith electric tabulating machine. If the bell does not 
ring, it tells the attendant that there is something wrong 
with the card, or that it has not been slipped in properly. 
Eighty-one clerks were employed at these machines, and 
they counted per day, on an average, 6 868 cards. 

The counting is done on a dial which has two hands. 
One hand records one division, while every complete 
revolution moves a device which in turn causes the second 
hand to turn, which counts one hundred. In this way the 
dial will register up to ten thousand. There is a sorting: 
box, invented by Mr. Hollerith, the mechanism of which 
is so complicated that it cannot be explained without 4 
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picture. It seems almost human in its operation. The 
machines can be so arranged that they will take possession 
only of the cards from New York City, and if a card from 
Chicago should by mistake be in the pack, the machine 
would not operate and the card would be thrown out; or 
the machine might be adjusted to Chicago, and if a card 
were in by mistake from New York, it would be thrown 
out. If it were desired to find out how many physicians 
there were in this country, the machine could be so ad- 
justed that it would punch a hole through the card only at 
that one profession, and no other hole would be made. 

The amount of labor-saving of these machines, which are 
attended each by one operator, can be imagined, perhaps, 
from the statement that each does the work done by twenty 
clerks under the old’system, and with far greater accuracy, 
for the machine works automatically, is not subject to head- 
ache, does not get tired or nervous, has no business to 
attend to but the matter in hand, and so the whole power 
of the machine is given to its work ; and it is just this that 
makes the difference between human labor and that of a 
machine. 

Mr. Hollerith is a graduate of Columbia College. A 
full account of the machine and pictures of it are published 
by the author of the article “ Counting a Nation by Elec- 
tricity,’ Mr. T. C. Martin, and can be purchased at the 
office of the “ Electrical Engineer.” 
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Sunday Afternoon 


The Trinity’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


And this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.—John xvii., 3. 


This is Trinity Sunday. I propose to take the occasion 
to tell you what I understand to be the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the reason why I am a Trinitarian. And I do 
this not, certainly, for the purpose either of defending or 
defining my own position. The Sabbath is not the time 
nor the pulpit the place for self-defense or self-definition. 
I do not do it either to defend a scholastic dogma or to 
define an intellectual creed; still less to attack the creed 
of Christian brethren for whose character and piety I have 
the highest esteem. Too often has this day of rest been 
made a day of battle. Too often has the pulpit, which 
should proclaim the Gospel of a great truth and a great 
light, been called to a great tournament. But every doc- 
trine which has ever found lodgment in the Church of 
Christ has some truth of life in it. Every doctrine which 
has really taken hold upon the hearts and lives of men is 
more than intellectual. It has its spiritual significance, its 
spiritual nurture. So in our text Christ says, This is life 
eternal: that they might know thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent. The knowledge 
of God is life. Intellectual dogma is one thing, spiritual 
perception is another; and my desire this morning is so 
to speak before you that truth which has been sometimes 
revealed and sometimes hidden behind this phrase of the 
Trinity, that the spiritual elements in it you may more 
clearly perceive and on those spiritual elements may nur- 
ture yourselves. 

Paul, going to Athens, finds there an altar to an unknown 
god. This altar to an unknown god may stand as the type 
and representation of all pagan worship and all pagan 
religion. The god of paganism is an undefined, an unknown 
god. And this Paul, standing at Athens, and taking his 
text from this altar with the strange inscription, may be taken 
as the type of Christ and his ministry through all ages. 
Whom men are ignorantly worshiping in pagan temples, 
him Jesus Christ and his ministry have come to declare to 
men, that henceforth that worship may not be a blind grop- 
ing of hands and aturning of sightless eyeballs toward the 
Sun, but eyes that see and hands that clasp and hearts 
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that know and lives that are fed by the life of God. It 
has been well said that other religions are men seeking for 
God ; Christianity is God seeking after men. 

I assume, then, this morning, in undertaking to state the 
doctrine of the Trinity before you in its spiritual aspect, 
first of all, that there is a God; secondly, that this God 
stands in personal relations to men ; and, thirdly, in order 
that these personal relations may be knitted together, that 
man and God may come to be at one, that the divine life 
may flow into the human life, that we his children may 
understand him and be brought into his life and made 
sharers of it—that for this purpose he is manifesting him- 
self to men; I assume that he is not hiding himself from 
us, but he is doing what it is possible for the Infinite to do 
to reveal himself to finite minds. 

How, then, can one being make himself known to an- 
other? How can acquaintances be formed? How can 
your life flow into your neighbor’s life? How can you 
know a friend, a companion, a lover? How can one that 
has been unknown become known to you? This is the fun- 
damental question ; a question of life, a question of religion. 
If you desire to know God, to kneel no longer at the altar 
of an unknown god, by what way can you come to him? 

There are three ways, and only three, in which man may 
make himself known to a fellow-man. There are three 
doors, and only three, through which one soul may enter 
into the life of another soul. Those doors are the intel- 
lect, the sensibility, the will. Those ways are the ways of 
intellectual revelation, moral revelation, and vital revelation. 

Let me try, first of all, to make my meaning clear with 
a simple illustration. A young girl sits at the piano, and 
one asks her, “ Do you know Liszt?” “Qh, yes,” she 
says, ‘“‘I know Liszt,” and she takes down one of his com- 
positions, and begins to play it. When did helive?” “TI 
do not know when he lived.” “ Washemarried?” “Oh, 
I do not know whether he was married.” ‘“ Was he a relig- 
ious man?” “ Oh, I do not know whether he was a religious 
man ; I do not know anything about his life, but I know 
his works.” She knows the composer by his compositions. 
Now, she takes a biography of Liszt; reads it; finds out 
what kind of a man he was, what sort of a life he lived, 
what was his nature, what his religious faith, what the 
character and quality of the man. Now she knows not 
merely the work of the artist; now she knows the life of 
the man. But still she does not know Liszt. She crosses 
the ocean, knocks at his door, applies for permission to sit 
under him. He is attracted by her. He accepts her not 
only as a pupil, but as afriend. He receives her into the 
family. She lives under hisroof. She becomes personally 
acquainted with him. The spirit of his genius is poured 
into herself. She receives hertuitionfrom him. Shelives 
with him and becomes his friend. First she knew his 
works; then she knew his history; now she knows A7m. 
There is nothing more left to be known, save as she may 
know all three—works, history, man—better. And there is 
no real, deep acquaintance without these three acquaint- 
ances. Not until she knows the meaning of his work; 
not until she knows the record of his life; not until she 
has been brought in personal contact, soul to soul, with 
him, does she, in the broadest, largest, best sense, know him. 
All our knowledge has in it these three stages: the knowl- 
edge of man’s work, the knowledge of man’s life, and the 
knowledge of man’s personality by personal contact. 

Now, I ask you to go back to my fundamental statement. 
God is endeavoring to make himself acquainted with man, 
and us acquainted with him. How shall he do it save as 
he makes us acquainted with his work, makes us acquainted 
with his history, and makes us acquainted with himself by 
personal touch and individual relationship? 

We go, then, to the universe ; we look with the telescope 
to the stars; gather the flowers ; walk beneath the trees; 
study the structure of the plants and of the animals; 
search this whole universe about, and we come back with 
Herbert Spencer’s formulary: “ Amid all the mystery by 
which we are surrounded, nothing is more certain than that 
we are in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy 

from which all things proceed.’”’ Wecarry our search further. 
We study human life, We see in history, in political 
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economy, in sociology, the signs and evidence of a unity. 
We see that there is an intellect in human life as there is 
in the physical and material universe. And we go back to 
that formulary of Matthew Arnold: “ There is a Power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness.” We have been 
studying the works of the great artist, and -we discover 
that there is an Artist, an Architect, a Creator, an Organ- 
izer, a Providence, a Ruler; there is a One in the world. 
The world is not made up of mere disjecta membra. His- 
tory is not a mere aggregation of historical phenomena, 
Humanity is not a mere heap of sand upon the seashore. 
Life is not a mere set of separated and individual sounds, 
There is an orchestra playing, and there is a Leader some- 
where. There is a temple building, and there is an 
Architect somewhere. 

And yet we know but very little. Can you tell me, 
when you stand before a picture, whether the man that 
painted it was pure or impure? When you listen to the 
music of Schumann or Wagner or Schubert or Beethoven, 
can you tell me from the music whether the composer was 
loving or unloving, selfish or generous, true or false? Can 
you take your watch out of your pocket and judge what kind 
of a husband it was that made it? The moral elements of 
an artist are not written in his picture ; the moral elements 
of a musician are not written in his music. And so if 
God would make himself known to us in such a wise that 
we can understand him and love him, he must show him- 
self to us in the terms of an experience which we can 
understand. 

He enters, therefore, into human life. As Mr. Beecher 
once said, he adumbrates himself. He, so to speak, be- 
littles himself that we may see him. He is too large for our 
vision. Whatever you think you see, you really see the image 
imprinted on the retina of your eye. Be it never so great 
a world blazing in the sky, it must be made small enough 
to paint itself on the retina of your eye or you cannot see 
it. Jesus Christ is God painted on the retina of human- 
ity, God living a human life, God brought down to 
dimensions such that humanity can behold him. We are 
no longer sitting at the piano and studying the works of 
God; we are no longer now sitting in the library and 
reading the Book of God; we are no longer now standing 
before the temple and wondering at the architecture of 
God ; we are reading the life of God, written in terms of 
human biography in order that humanity may understand, 
know, and love him. Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed—can you love it? A stream, 
a tendency, a Power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness—can you put your arms about it? This vague, 
shadowy, impalpable Energy that fills the universe and 
fills human life must be brought within the horizon of a 
buman comprehension if we are to love as well as to ex- 
ercise admiration, reverence, and fear. 

But this is not all. We have seen the Architect in the 
temple ; we have seen the life interpreted in terms of 
human experience: but still our God is afar off. Nine- 
teen centuries are we away from Christ, and a great abyss 
separates us from the Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed. If God is seeking to reveal 
himself to us, to make himself known to us, then he must 
enter into our life, he must speak to us, he must have a 
voice which we can hear, he must have ears which can hear 
our voice. Thus we come to the third factor in this 
acquaintanceship between God and man: God brooding 
human souls; God speaking in human hearts; God inspir- 
ing human experience ; God illumining souls in times of 
darkness and comforting them in times of sorrow. We see 
God rearing the great temple of the universe, and reveal- 
ing himself by his works—the Architect God ; we see God 
dwelling in a single human life that he may be seen and 
felt by us—the Incarnate God ; and we see God entering 
into human lives and walking with us, our companion, our 
friend, our husband, our wife, our brother, nearer to us 
than the nearest, and dearer to us than the dearest. 

I do not wonder at Unitarianism, and I am thankful for 
it. There was need of it. It was a necessary protest 
against what appeared to be the teaching that there are 
three gods. I have never used the term Trinity in the 
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pulpit, and I think I never shall, except for purposes of 
explanation, as I do now. Trinitarianism is the doctrine 
that there are three Persons in one God. The phrase 
is constantly liable to misapprehension and misunderstand- 
ing, and therefore is a good phrase not to use. This word 
person is the transliteration of the Latin word fersona, which 
originally meant a mask worn by an actor, then the charac- 
ter assumed by the actor, and, finally, the character itself 
of any individual. It entered originally into the Latin 
creeds—the creeds originally written in Latin—and then 
passed by transliteration into our English creeds. Calvin 
in terms criticises it. The doctrine of the Trinity is not, 
then—and I wish to put this in the clearest and simplest 
terms for the young in this congregation if I can—the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is not that there are three Gods some- 
how mysteriously joined in one God; still less is it that 
doctrine of polytheism which has sometimes entered into 
and poisoned religious experience—so that men stand with 
awe and fear before the Father, and with love and tender- 
ness and passionate affection before the Son, and witha 
strange, mystic, undefinable, and inexplicable experience 
before the Holy Spirit. There are not three Gods mysteri- 
ously joined in one God. There is one God, only one God. 
This is the great fundamental doctrine of Revelation against 
every form of polytheism. One God speaking to men, 
now through the voice of nature, now through the voice 
of history, now through the voice of experience, knocking 
at the heart of every soul and at every door of every soul, 
now seeking to come in through the door of your intellect, 
now seeking to enter in through the door of your affection, 
and now seeking to enter in through the obedience of your 
will to his voice, interpreting him through your conscience 
and calling you ever higherand higher. And yet these are 
not masks. God does not now present himself in one char- 
acter and now in another, as an actor on a stage now shows 
himself Othello and now Iago. He is not changing his 
office and robing himself in different vestments, as in the 
Episcopal church the minister now stands in a white robe 
as a priest, nowin a black robe as a preacher. These are 
not fictitious distinctions. They are not pretenses. No! 
They are real; divine appearances are always divine real- 
ities. God and man are bound together by this triple cord, 
through this triple revelation and triple vision, through 
knowledge, through love, and through obedience and inter- 
twined life. The Church has often set these three Persons 
over against one another, separating them one from another. 
Not so Christ. Listen to Christ’s interpretation of the Trin- 
ity: “If you love me, keep my commandments; and I will 
pray the Father, and he will give you another Comforter, 
that he may abide with you forever. / will not leave you 
comfortless. / will come to you. If a man love me, he 
will keep my words, and my father will love him, and 4e 
will come unto him and make his abode with him.” Now 
it is another Comforter, now it is himself, now it is the 
Father, now it is all three; there is no difference. One 
God revealing himself through the door of the intellect, 
through the door of the affections, through the door of an 
obedient, humble, intertwined life. 

All illustrations fail, all illustrations are defective, when 
we deal with the Infinite. And yet it is only through 
illustration that we can approach truth. I go into the 
artist’s studio and I see him at work upon his pictures. 
His whole life is now centered on this work he is doing. 
I see him as the artist. Presently he lays down his brush 
and goes into the room where his pupilsare. He is begin- 
ning to teach them. I see him now no longer as an artist, 
but as a teacher, and his life is concentrated on this work 
of inspiring and instructing and quickening his pupils. | 
Presently he invites me to go home and see him with his 
wife, his children. There is left behind the studio and the 
school-room. I see him as a father anda friend. He has 
not taken on these types. These are not masks ; these are 
not offices which he lays down and takes up again : but there 
is a threefold nature in him. He is artist, he is teacher, 
he is friend. And I do not know him until I know the 
artist, until I know the teacher, until I know the friend. 
God is complex, not simple. He is the great Architect 
who has shaped, not merely the outward universe, but the 
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spiritual universe as well. Wesee him by his works, God 
has manifested himself in the individual experience of an 
individual life. We see him in history. And God is the 
companion of those that will open their hearts and lives to 
let him in. We know him because he is “closer than 
breathing, nearer than hands or feet.” : 

This is why I am a Trinitarian: Because above every- 
thing else I want a God, and because above everything 
else I want the life of God in my soul. And I cannot get 
it from nature unless nature has an interpreter; and I can- 
not get it from humanity unless humanity has an inter- 
preter. I honor, revere, bow before many of the devout 
souls in the Unitarian church ; but the system of Unitarian- 
ism seems to me to leave life in three separated strands— 
nature saying nothing but that there is an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy; and life saying nothing but that there are 
in men high and noble aspirations ; and Jesus Christ say- 
ing nothing but that there has been once in history a won- 
drous man. But when these three strands are woven 
together in one divine thread, each interprets the other. 
The infinite torch in nature and in human experience 
throw their light upon the life of Christ, lifting him 
up and showing him to be divine. Christ in turn throws 
light upon nature andhuman experience, interpreting both. 

He interprets cruel nature, and makesit kind. He inter- 
prets broken and fragmentary human nature, and shows it 
to be divine. So, this summer, as I stand by the shore of 
the sea, its waves will sing solemnly to me, The sea is 
God’s, and he made it; as I stand beneath the trees, 
they will clap their hands and cry to me, The trees of the 
Lord are full; and I shall look into those full trees and 
into that resounding sea, and I shall hear in them the 
voice of him that stilled the tempest, the voice of him that 
spake and turned the water into wine; and I shall open 
my Gospel and read the story of him that spake as never 
man spake, and lived as never man lived, and I shall thank 
God for all things, but most of all for this: that, while I 
have been trying to climb laboriously step by step on 
bended knees the long flight that leads up to the throne, 
he has come down from his throne and taken me to him- 
self to be his own son. Like a little child do I climb to 
my Father’s lap; in this incarnation he steps down, takes 
me in his arms, lifts me to himself, and I am most at rest 
when I am most exalted. And then I shall turn within, 
and in the hopes and the accumulated experiences and 
the aspirations of my own soul I shall hear, not my own 
better nature, nor the echoes of others’ talk, as a child 
hears the echoes of the sea when he holds the sea-shell to 
his ear; I shall hear the voice of God, the God that spoke 
on Sinai, the God that spoke in Galilee, the God that 
speaks in tree and flower and sea—I shall hear the voice 
of God; and my conscience interpreted by Christ, and my 
Christ interpreted by conscience, and tree and flower and 
ocean and life interpreted by all, will by this triple inter- 
pretation bring me day by day nearer to him, nearer to him. 
In olden times there stood a temple in Thebes, and before 
the holy place was hung a great curtain, and over it in- 
scribed, “‘ Who is he that shall draw aside my veil?” This 
faith of the ages that God is speaking in nature, that God 
has spoken in history, and that God is speaking in minds 
and countless experiences of the human soul—in this faith 
of Christendom is the answer; in that faith the veil is 
torn aside, and God is revealed. 


The Apostolic Church 
VII.—Dangers * 
By Lyman Abbott 


The greatest danger which threatened the infant Church 
was not persecution from without ; it was corruption within. 
The Church which grew strong under Nero, came nigh to 
death under Alexander II. 


No so condign punishment was meted out to any one in 
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the Apostolic Church as to Ananias and Sapphira. No 
such severe words ever fell from Christ’s lips as his denun- 
ciation of the men who devoured widows’ houses, and for a 
pretense made long prayers. What treason is in the State, 
that hypocrisy is in the Church. 


A hypocrite is literally a play-actor. The great danger, 
alike to the individual and to the Church, is that religion 
will become a mere drama; the church a kind of theater ; 
the minister a performer, who takes on his réle with his 
ecclesiastical costume; piety a part which one puts on for 
the hour, and lays aside when the hour is over. As this 
is the most subtle of temptations, so this is the most fatal of 
sins. 

This was the sin of Ananias and Sapphira—not that 
they kept back part of the price; this they had a perfect 
right to do; but that they pretended to give all when 
they gave only a part. They brought hypocrisy into 
the Church of Christ. H risy had eaten the heart 
out of the Jewish Church, and left it a lifeless shell. 
Hypocrisy later ate the heart out of the Roman Church, 
and made its worship too often an empty form, and its 
ostentatious consecration a scheme for securing worldly 
wealth and honor. Peter instinctively perceived how fatal 
to the infant Church was this spirit, and dealt with it 
accordingly. 

Some symptoms of this disease, some signs of this sin, 
in modern times : 

The minister is two very different men in the pulpit 
and in society. 

He adopts a holy tone. 

He condemns professionally what he practices person- 
ally. 
The church member sets apart days and hours for “the 
exercises of religion ;” at other times he is free from its 
inspirations and its restraints. 

He also is two very different men in the prayer-meet- 
ing and in the store. 

He sings love and lives selfishness ; prays humility and 
practices pride. 

He sings: 

Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small ; 
Love 80 amazing, so divine, 
Demands my life, my soul, my all, 


and then puts five cents in the contribution-box. 

I knew a college fellow who was pretentiously pious and 
constitutionally lazy. He was always at his class prayer- 
meeting, and always unprepared in recitation. An eccen- 
tric professor once rebuked him before the class in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

“ You're a professor of religion, aren’t you ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And a member of the Society of Inquiry ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And of the Missionary Band ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And always at the class prayer-meeting ?” 

“ Generally, sir.” 

“Yes, and always unprepared ; never have your lesson ; 
hopelessly lazy. Well, I cansee through your piety; and 
I guess the Lord’s as far-sighted as I am!” 

The best commentary on the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira is the twenty-third chapter of Matthew. And 
both are prophetic of the Last Judgment. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics: August 
15—The great example (Mark xv., 15-37); August 16— 
Peter (Acts xii., 1-11); August 17—Paul (2 Cor. xi., 23- 
33); August 18—Stephen (Acts vii, 51-60); August 19 
—John the Baptist (Matt. xiv., 1-11); August 2o—The 
Church in Smyrna (Rev. ii., 8-11); August 21—Topic. 
Heroic Christians (Acts v., 40, 41; 2 Cor. xli, 9, 10.) 
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Religious News 


English Churches and the Elections 
By the Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D. 


In the election just held in England one cannot but notice 
the prominent part which avowed Christian interests have 
taken, the prominence with which Christian motives are put 
forward, the vigorous appeals which representatives of the 
churches address to their brethren to use the opportunity for 
promoting political and social righteousness by che election of 
men favorable to specified reforms. Such a longing as many 
of our citizens feel for the clear presentation of great moral 
issues in our political contests has here been amply gratified— 
more, indeed, by their presentation than by their recognition; 
for those who have powerfully voiced them bewail “the unac- 
countable apathy” of a great multitude. Still, it is much to 
have these issues so clearly put forward by men recognized in 
their various churches as leaders. We have seen nothing like 
it in America since the awakening of the public conscience to 
the enormities of slavery. 

The London Nonconformist Council, representing the Free 
Churches of London, preface their detailed programme of social 
reforms with an appeal to Christian citizens to elect a Parlia- 
ment whose work will “tend to raise the nation into harmony 
with the Christian ideal.” “The Christian ideal,” they say, 
“must not be sacrificed to political expediency.” Among the 
reforms they specify are the restoration of the people to the 
land; the improvement of the conditions of labor—as by reason- 
able hours, equitable wages, the arbitration of disputes, old-age 
pensions; more stringent restrictions on liquor-selling, gambling, 
and betting; the maintenance of just and humane relations with 
dependent races, and prevention of the destructive traffic in 
opium and intoxicants. “If the Free Churches will but know 
their duty and do it,” they conclude, “we may have the satis- 
faction of witnessing such a triumph of social righteousness as 
this generation has not known.” 

In like terms the London branch of the Christian Social 
Union speaks for the forward wing of the Church of England. 
“The great public issues at stake in this election,” they say, 
“have laid some hold on our Christian responsibility.” “Our 
part must lie in forcing forward, whatever be our political party, 
the things that make for social equity and good living. Wecan 
help to make either side recognize that it is useless to claim 
our vote unless cause can be shown why the life of the people 
at large will be morally and physically bettered by their suc- 
cess.” They go on to enumerate in similar terms with the 
Free Churchmen the interests of the poor, the weak, and the 
tempted which demand active advocacy. “In pressing forward 
these causes,”’ they say, “ we are not belittling imperial interests, 
but we are bound to secure that the interests of each and all 
shall be included.” 

The points thus put forward by the free and established 
churches separately have been also presented co-operatively in an 
address signed by leading representatives ofall. They call atten- 
tion to the fact that year by year the State concerns itself more with 
the moral well-being of the people. “The Legislature is confronted 
at every turn with moral questions, which it is of the greatest 
moment to solve upon Christian principles.” Specifying these 
questions, like the addresses previously mentioned, they go on 
to insist on the supreme duty of every elector to vote only for 
men whose character guarantees that proper attention will 
be given them, and on the necessity of “resolutely subordi- 
nating all personal and party considerations to the higher moral 
issues.” 

In line with the fundamental thought of these notable ad- 
dresses is the petition in a special form of prayer, sanctioned by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for use at the time of the elec- 
tions, “ That all electors, remembering their vote to be a trust 
from Thee, may faithfully and wisely make choice of fit persons 
to serve in the great council of the nation.” 

Not within our time has there been so conspicuous and pro- 
nounced an affirmation of the idea of Christian citizenship, and 
of its supreme concern, not to get A or B into office, but to get 
God’s righteousness incorporated into legislation and adminis- 
tration. The precedent thus set in the mother country of the 
English-speaking race can hardly fail to have a quickening 
effect in our own country, where the same moral questions wait 
for a Christian solution by political action, though for a time 
yielding precedence to the pressure of questionable economic 
interests, and eclipsed to a greater degree than here by the 
indifference of the churches and by the strength of party attach- 
ments. 

London, England. 
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Young Women’s Christian Summer School 


Among the many schools for Bible study and conference on 
lines of Christian work may be mentioned the Young Women’s 
Christian Association Summer Bible and Training School which 
has just closed at Lake Geneva, Wis. This school is under the 
auspices of the International Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, which has its headquarters in Chicago, 
The purpose of the school is to train, by thorough instruction, 
young women who wish to enter the profession of General Sec- 
retary, and to give to members of the Associations an opportu- 
nity for Bible study and preparation for active Christian service. 
The need for this is seen in the fact that in the past year twenty- 
five young women have entered the Associations as General 
Secretaries, Assistants, and Physical Directors, and from recog- 
nition of the need of capable Bible teachers among the Associ- 
ation members, one Association represented at the school hav- 
ing thirty-two Bible classes. 

There were three general departments. The Bible instruction 
was given by Professor W. W. White, of Xenia (O.) Theological 
Seminary. Mr. L. W. Messer, of Chicago, General Secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, conducted the Workers’ 
Training Classes, studying the “ Personal Interviews of Our 
Lord,” and also giving attention each day to difficulties in the 
way of inquirers. Miss Mary Dunn, of Kansas City, was in 
charge of the physical culture department, assisted by Miss 
Abbie Mayhew, of Minneapolis. An elementary and normal 
gymnasium class and the athletics made up this department. 

Miss Corabel Tarr, of Chicago, General Secretary of the 
International Committee, had charge of the Association class 
in which the history of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, the reason for their evangelical basis and distinct fivefold 
work for young worhen, the principles to observe in forming an 
organization, the office and duty of a General Secretary, were 
discussed. In connection with this were four series of con- 
ferences. Miss R. F. Morse, of New York City, Chairman of 
the New York State Committee, led the State Conferences, 
taking up the questions of conventions, publications, etc. Mrs. 
L. M. Gates, of Scranton, led the City Conferences, which were 
of unusual interest. Ali lines of regular Association work were 
discussed here, including Health Talks, Physical Culture, 
Outings, Social Gatherings, Entertainments, Lectures, Boarding 
and Employment Directories, Noon Rest, Reading-Room and 
Library, Educational and Industrial Classes, Bible and Workers’ 
Training Classes, Gospel and Devotional Meetings, Personal 
Work, etc. Miss Elizabeth Wilson, of Chicago, was in charge 
of the College Conferences, in which were discussed the Bible 
Classes and Religious Meetings in Colleges, Fall Campaign, 
Social and Moral Life of the Institution, and other topics of 
interest to students. The Missionary Conferences were led by 
Mrs. L. D. Wishard, of the International Committee, who has 
just returned from a four years’ trip around the world. 

She was assisted by Mr. J. C. White, Traveling Secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, and 
among the topics on this part of the programme were “ The 
Presentation of the World Field,” “The Volunteer’s Individual 
Preparation,” “‘ Bible Study and Missions.” 

The mornings were occupied ‘with class-work ; in the afternoon 
were the athletics and recreation. The opportunities for row- 
ing, swimming, sailing, for tennis and walking, were ample and 
attractive. In the evening and on Sunday public services were 
held in the Lewis Memorial Tabernacle. The Rev. M. M. Park- 
hurst, of Milwaukee, and the Rev. Jesse Bowman Young, of St. 
Louis, were the speakers on the two Sabbaths during the session. 
Among the evening speakers were the Rev. Harlan P. Beach, 
Springfield, Mass., “ A Chinese View of Chinese Life;’ Pro- 
fessor R. F. Weidner, Chicago, “ How to Develop a Bible 
Topic ;” Mrs. L. D. Wishard, New York, “ Young Women in 
Foreign Lands;” Mr. Robert Weidensall, Omaha, “ Reasons 
for the Evangelical Basis;” Miss Margaret Leitch, Ceylon, 
“An Open Door in Ceylon;” Mrs. S. J. Rhea, Persia, “ The 
Madonna of the Desert.” 

A most interesting service was held July 14 at Camp Collie, 
where the International Association was organized in 1886. At 
that time there was no organization in the country whose object 
was to develop and establish Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations among the young women of our cities and colleges. In 
six years the number of Associations has grown from eighty to 
256, with 16,129 members. At this anniversary service twenty- 
two of the forty-two young women who are secretaries in the 
Associations were present. The attendance at the school was 
142, representing Associations in eleven States. 

The International Committee is composed of twenty-seven 
representative Christian women, with a resident quorum in 
Chicago. They have general oversight of the work done in 
thirty-five States and Provinces, fourteen of which have their 
own State organization, with headquarters and secretary; they 
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ublish a monthly paper, “ The Evangel,” issue publications 
relating to the work of the Associations, employ three secretaries, 
and it is largely due to the efforts of this Committee and their 
secretaries that this young movement is so efficient, so thor- 
oughly systematized, and has been so successful in direct soul- 
saving and in training young women to reach a well-rounded 
development through this form of Christian work “for and by 


young women.” * 
From Mr. Moody 


Our countryman, Dr. Arthur D. Pierson, has made a remark- 
able impression on this side of the Atlantic, more than ful- 
filling Mr. Spurgeon’s anticipations. Dr. Pentecost has also 
been more than well received on his return from India by the 
congregation of the late Dr. Donald Fraser and by the large 
audiences to whom he has spoken of his experiences in India. 
On the other hand, we in the United States have been greatly 
helped by brethren from Great Britain; the visits of the Rev. 
John McNeill, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, and the Rev. John Smith, 
of Edinburgh, last year, will be long remembered. I have 
pleasure in letting my friends know that I have prevailed on 
Mr. Meyer to pay another visit to Northfield. He expects to 
sail on the last of July, arriving about August 6, in time to take 
part in the closing days of the Convention, and will continue 
until August 24 to give daily Bible readings after the greater 
meetings have closed. I hope this may induce many to prolong 
their stay. Mr. Meyer is becoming well known to large num- 
bers of readers in America through his expository and devo- 
tional works, which are obtaining a large circulation there as 
well as here. D. L. Moopy. 


London, England. 
A College in China 


Next to the church our fathers planted the school and the 
college, and the same idea guides the American Board upon its 
mission fields to-day. Inspired by such examples as that of 
Robert College, with its grand work in creating a new, a free, 
and an enlightened Bulgaria, and of the Doshisha, with the wide 
influence it is exerting in the making of new and Christian Japan, 
the Board’s mission in North China is aiming to develop into a 
college the preparatory and theological schools which it has 
already established at Tung Chon, near Peking, the capital of 
theempire. To guide the growing native Church in its own life 
and in the great work of evangelizing the nation, as also to cope 
with the educated and literary men who form the governing 
class of China, men are needed who combine the most thorough 
training and the highest culture with a devoted and earnest 
Christian spirit. The need and the opportunity of establishing a 
Christian college for doing this work is now presented. Com- 
munications may be addressed to Mr. L. S. Ward, or any of 
the officers of the Board, at No.- Somerset Street, Boston, or 
to any of the members of the mission. 


Gleanings 


—The Rev. Dr. Evans, professor of Hebrew at the Congre- 
gational Theological College, Bala, Wales, and late of Lane 
Seminary, Cincinnati, is dead. 

—The Rev. Dr. J. McBride Sterrett has resigned his chair in 
the Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, Minn., and accepted the 
chair of psychology in the Columbian University, Washington. 

—The Right Rev. Thomas Leigh Claughton, late Bishop of 

St. Albans, England, is dead. Bishop Claughton was born in 
(808. He married a sister of the Earl of Dudley. He was 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford from 1852 to 1857, and was made 
Bishop of Rochester in 1867. He wastransferred to St. Albans 
in 1877, and resigned on account of old age in 1890. 
_ —The Congregational church of Edgartown, Mass., celebrated 
ts 250th anniversary on Wednesday of lastweek. The exercises 
consisted of a sketch of the church’s history, a roll-call of living 
members and pastors, a poem by W. Channing Nevin, of Phila- 
delphia, a historical sketch by C. B. Marchant, of Edgartown, 
and an address by the Rev. E. K. Alden, of Boston. 

—The Bishops of the African Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, who have just 

n in conference in Washington, D. C., have adopted the 
asis of a union of the two organizations, as desired by the Gen- 
tral Conferences. It recommends that the name of the united 
Churches be “The African and Zion Methodist Episcopal 
urch ;” that in articles of rulings it shall hold to the Twenty-five 
cles, with the general rules, etc., as presented or iginally by 
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John Wesley ; that in all that pertains to its common Methodism 
it shall remain as at present; that all statutory differences be 
relegated for settlement to the United General Conferences of 
the two Churches. 

—A committee composed of prominent Christian men of Eng- 
land, lay and clerical, has been formed for the purpose of rais- 
ing a fund whereby the memory of Mr. Spurgeon “may be 
honored and his Master glorified.” The fund will be used, more 
specifically : (1) To aid the institutions founded by Mr. Spurgeon, 
and for the continued support of which, after his decease, he 
often expressed his deep concern; (2) to place a fit memorial 
over his resting-place in Norwood Cemetery; (3) to erect a 
worthy monument in the grounds of the Stockwell Orphanage. 

—An interesting form of religious work, and one quite out of 
the common ruts, is that which has been carried on by Mr. 
Madison Edwards and his steam launch Helen May, in Vineyard 
Sound and its vicinity. For some years Mr. Edwards has steamed 
about in his boat, visiting each year about 1,100 vessels, and 
throwing aboard each bundles of good reading matter. He has 
been under regular commission from the Boston Seamen’s 
Friend Society, and, besides the work described, has been in 
many other ways the sailor’s friend. Recently a new missionary 
steam launch for Mr. Edwards’s use was launched—a second 
Helen May. This launch, which has been made possible by 
gifts of friends, is 33 feet long, 74 feet wide, and 3 feet 9 inches 
deep. Besides steam power, she is rigged to carry sail when 
desired. The boat was dedicated with religious and musical 
exercises. Any of our readers who would like to help on this 
work may address Mr. Madison Edwards, Wood’s Holl, Mass. 

—One of the pastors in the vicinity of New York has organ- 
ized a Ramblers’ Club for the summer months among the young 
men of his congregation. He plans an inexpensive Saturday 
ramble, and sends each young man on his list a postal-card noti- 
fication like the following : 

YOUNG MEN’S UNION RAMBLING CLUB 

Ordinarily starts from the Parish House, at 2:30 o’clock, Saturday Afternoons. 
But on Saturday, July 23d, the Club (which is a most informal organization : 
no dues, no officers, no constitution, no conditions of membership) will ramble 
(by train) to Pierpont, N. Y. Train starts from Chambers St. Ferry (Northern 
R. R. of New Jersey) at 3:30 P.M. Round triptickets, $1.00. BRING YOUR 
OWN LUNCHES and your rambling friends. Baseball, Swimming, etc. 

H. S. B., Rambler. 

—The Rev. Aaron L. Chapin, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of 
Beloit College, died at Beloit, Wis., on the 22d inst., aged 
seventy-five years. Dr. Chapin was a graduate of Yale, of the 
famous class of 1837, and of the Union Theological Seminary of 
New York. Under the appointment of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, he removed in 1844 to Milwaukee, where he was 
for six years pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. In 1850 he 
became the first President of Beloit College, and held the office 
for thirty-six years, making the College a success educationally, 
morally, and socially. He was for many years among the cor- 
porate members of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, a life director of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, one of the vice-presidents of the American Mission- 
ary Association, and held other offices of trust and responsibility. 
He wrote much and well on educational and economic topics. 
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Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—H. E. Compton was on July 20 installed as pastor of the church at Sykes- 
ton, N. Dak. 

—T.S. Adams, of Maquoketa, Iowa, accepts a call tothe churchin Keosaqua. 

—E. B. Blanchard has been installed as pastor of the church at Thorndike, 
Mass. 

—W. J. Frost was recently ordained in Cortland, O. 

—Miss Juanita Breckenridge was on June 28 ordained at Brookton,; N. Y. 

—G. F. Bradford, of the Andover Seminary, accepts a call to the church in 
Bristol, Me. 

—J. B. Dunn, of the First Church of Lynn, Mass., has resigned. 

—Frank Fox, of Strang, Neb., accepts a call to Big Rock, IIL 

—C. N. Webber, of Middlebury, Vt., has resigned. 

—B. N. Chamberlain, of Madison, O., accepts a call to ;Plymouth Church of 
Youngstown. 

—D. L. Yale accepts a call to Ellsworth, Me. 

—E. H. Knight, of the Park Church, West Springfield, Mass., resigns and 
accepts a position as teacher in the School for Christian Workers. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—W. W. McKinney, one of the editors of the “ Presbyterian,’ has become 
pastor of the Calvary Church of Rutledge, Pa. 

—J.'B. Fleming, of Rochelle, IIL, has received a call to Valparaiso, Ind. 

—David Laughlin accepts a call from Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

—A. N. Haggerty, of Kansas City, Mo., has received a call from Chester, Pa. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Howard M. Ingham accepts a call to St. Paul’s Church (P.E.), East 
Cleveland, O. 

—Charles R. Henderson, of the First Baptist Church of Detroit, Mich., has 
resigned to accept the religious ministry of the Chicago University. 

—W. W. Hayward, pastor of the Unitarian church at Medford, Mass., died 
last week. 

—W. E. Needham accepts a call to Trinity Baptist Church, Camden, N. J. 
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Books and Authors 


Problems in Greek History’ 


It is a distillation of the honey of Hymettus and the 
water of the Aigean that Professor Mahaffy offers us in 
his latest book on the “ Problems in Greek History ;” or, if 
the reader prefer a non-alcoholic figure, it is the cream off 
his pan-Hellenic studies. Dropping metaphor altogether, 
we have here a rapid but by no means hasty or inadequate 
survey of the great problems in Greek history from pre- 
historic times—the times of the glory of Mycenz and of 
the Trojan war—until Grecian autonomy was entirely lost 
and the Grecian States absorbed by the all-devouring 
Roman power. 

As his readers know, Professor Mahaffy is a combative 
man ; but in his writing his combativeness serves to give 
spice and flavor without detracting in any sensible degree 
from the historic value of his work. There is not a dull 
page in this volume, but piquancy is not gained at the ex- 
pense of truth. 

It is impossible here to do more than indicate in 
outline some of the features of a volume which is itself 
a condensation. To show the scope of the book it may 
be enough to give a brief catalogue of some of the sub- 
jects embraced. It treats of the data and authorship 
of the Homeric poems, and its review of the latest evi- 
dence goes to show that while many different legends, of 
different origins and different dates, are woven into the 
“ Tliad ” and the “ Odyssey,” still, their co-ordination, and 
—if one may use the phrase—their recension or redac- 
tion in their present form is probably, and especially so 
in the case of the ‘ Odyssey,” the work of one great 
poet. Professor Mahaffy does not agree with Mr. 
Gladstone in accepting the poems as entirely Homeric, 
nor does he even refer to Mr. Gladstone’s ingenious the- 
ory as to Homer’s religious motives and as to the nation- 
making effect of the poems; still, he is nearer to Mr. 
Gladstone than he is to the critics who would dissolve 
away all the fact of the poems into fine-spun sun-myths, 
and, indeed, treats the sun-myth theory in general with 
scant courtesy. Coming down from mythological to his- 
torical times, we find our author insisting on a new es- 
timate of the relative work of Herodotus and Thucydides, 
and of the importance of Xenophon’s “ Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand” and of Xenophon himself. He thinks the 
purely literary merit of Thucydides and Xenophon has 
thrown the affairs of which they treat out of their proper 
historical perspective, and argues to that effect with no 
common persuasiveness and power. In the same line is 
his estimate of Demosthenes. The great orator’s art, he 
thinks, has fooled posterity into accepting him, as it has 
not accepted Cicero, at His own estimate as a patriot and 
man of affairs. 

The Athenian democracy, he points out with great clear- 
ness and emphasis, was not a democracy at all in the mod- 
ern sense, but a highly educated aristocracy, lifted entirely 
above pecuniary want and the necessity for manual labor 
by the institution of slavery and the wholesale remunera- 
tion of citizens for political service. For the “tyrants ” 
he has a good word. They were a perpetually recurring 
phenomenon in Greek history; and it is, he considers, a 
stupid and one-sided view which looks upon them as 
wholly bad. The hegemony of Macedonia he does not 
regard as an evil or a step backward in human progress ; 
and he gives Alexander the Great credit for large statesman- 
ship as well as for unsurpassed military genius. 

The general tone of the volume is political, and the great 
lesson it is meant to inculcate is that democracy is not nec- 
essarily the best practical form of government, and that the 
institutions that are suited to one people at a certain period 
are by no means necessarily suited to the needs and condi- 
tions of other peoples or to other periods. It is not until one 
stops to consider the general trend of the histories extant, 
and especially of the most popular histories of Greece, 
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that one perceives any necessity at this day for the author's 
insistence on what seems to any student of politics to be a 
perfectly obvious truth; but when one considers all the 
declamation that has been wasted on the “ subversion ” of 
the liberties of Greece by Philip of Macedon, and on the 
“crime against the Republic” which Julius Cesar perpe. 
trated in crossing the Rubicon, and the “ patriotism” of 
Marcus Brutus in murdering his friend and benefactor, 
then one begins to realize that perhaps Professor Mahaffy 
is not beating the air or knocking down a man of straw in 
his repeated insistence on the evil as well as the good 
effects of a purely or partially democratic government, 
But, whether one agrees with him or not, no student of his. 
tory or politics or literature or art can fail to be interested 
in the Dublin professor’s latest words on the subject which 
he has made the study of a lifetime. 


Lord Chesterfield’s Letters‘ 


English-speaking peoples have long been familiar with 
the letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son and to his god- 
son—letters which have become text-books of a certain 
kind of social training; but Lord Chesterfield’s general 
correspondence has long been difficult of access, and to be 
found only in a somewhat rare and expensive form in Lord 
Mahon’s edition. These letters have now been collected 
in three octavo volumes—a formidable amount of space to 
be given to a man like Chesterfield, who was in no sense 
a man of the first rank, and yet who, for one reason or 
another, in spite of a somewhat unattractive character, is 
an exceedingly interesting figure in English political and 
literary history. These letters cover a long period of time, 
during which Lord Chesterfield was familiar with almost 
all the leading men of England. He entered office soon 
after the death of Queen Anne, and at the very time when, 
the power of the Tories being broken, the great Whig 
families came to the front to hold the Government of Eng- 
land in their hands for two generations. It was also the 
beginning of the supremacy of the House of Commons. 
Chesterfield took his place at once as one of the best 
speakers in the House of Lords. He was a capital man 
of affairs, with marked executive ability, and he had a 
larger knowledge of foreign matters than almost any other 
Englishman of his time. But he was at odds with Walpole, 
whose power was supreme, and whose whole lease of office 
was so long, and he could not, therefore, hold ministerial 
position. For one reason or another he was shut off from 
holding office under the various ministries which followed 
the fall of Walpole, but he was appointed Envoy to the 
Hague, he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1747 
he became Secretary of State. He held the latter position 
only sixteen months, and during that time he was never 
in complete accord with his colleagues. Although cut off 
from the more important official stations in English public 
life, Lord Chesterfield was in constant communication 
with the leaders of that life, and his letters are full of his 
toric interest for all those who care for English history of 
the eighteenth century. There is no form in which the 
history of that century is more agreeably or characteristi- 
cally preserved than in his letters, and this correspondence 
will hold a high place in interest and importance among 
the original documents of that history. These letters, like 
the letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son and to his god- 
son, reveal the cool temper, the dispassionate spirit, the 
keen eye, and the politic attitude of an accomplished man 
of the world. There is very little of the ordinary social 
gossip or of the usual anecdote element in these volumes, 
but there is a great deal of pungent comment, of keen 
criticism, and of good-natured description, for Lord Ches 
terfield was almost always urbane, even with his pen. 


* 


Darwin and After Darwin. By George John Romanes. 
Part I. The Darwinian Theory. (Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago.) In this first part of a two-volume work 
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Professor Romanes gives an exceedingly clear and simple 
account of the Darwinian theory. The author keeps closely to 
his subject, and presents Darwinism pure and simple as taught 
by the great master. At the same time he also presents an 
admirable summary of all in the studies of later scientists that 
tends to support or strengthen Darwin’s views. The volume is 
divided into two sections. In the first the evidence for some 
form of evolution is presented, drawn from classification, mor- 
phology, embryology, palzontology, and geographical distribution. 
In the second section an exposition is given of the subject of 
natural selection. The evidence for natural selection and 
the arguments against it are given. Mr. Wallace’s objections 
to sexual selection are also considered, and a reply made to 
them. To do all this in a single volume as clearly and well as 
our author has done is a difficult task. The book i, illustrated 
by many new and valuable cuts. This volume is to be followed 
by a second, in which post-Darwinian questions, some of which 
are so actively discussed at present, will be considered. The 
later volume will necessarily appeal to special students more 
than this one, and will be less comprehensible to the ordinary 
reader. However, with the knowledge gained from the careful 
reading of this volume, the appearance of the second part 
will be awaited with much interest. We heartily commend the 
book to all who wish to know the present status of evolution 
theories. 


The long career commemorated in 7he Life of Foshua 
R. Giddings (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago) was by far too 
broad in itself and its relations to the anti-slavery struggle 
which preceded the Civil War of 1861-65 to be left without a 
permanent record. This it has received at the hands of the Hon. 
George W. Julian, son-inlaw of the late Mr. Giddings, himself 
at one time a Congressman of no mean force and usefulness 
from the State of Indiana. As the authentic and well-made 
memorial of a bold and Christian public agitator, whose keen 
watchfulness and clarion voice were ever quick to uncover, 
oppose, and, if it might be, defeat the aggressions by which it 
was sought to perpetuate and extend the “peculiar institution ” 
which so long blistered our American nationality, the book before 
us must have its enduring place, and will not fail of consultation 


by those who would gauge aright the influences that ultimately . 


made us afree people. It docs not suffer for lack of interest in 
failing to throw light upon the attitude of some former actors on 
our politica! arena who are yet among us, in respect to the vital 
question about which Mr. Giddings’s stormy experiences cen- 
tered. He and Ch&rles Sumner were at one in the contention 
that human slavery, in this country, could be done to its death 
under the provisions of the United States Constitution. Both 
lived to see it extirpated by the arbitrament of war, and both 
tejoiced in the issue. It is just to say that Giddings's work, as 
unfolded in this volume, assuredly contributed as much of 
strength to this contention as the more showy and splendid work 
of the Massachusetts Senator. 


Take the map of North America and look for the land north 
of Great Slave Lake and the shores of the Arctic Ocean; it is 
marked the Arctic Highlands. In reality it is a vast barren 
plain, the favorite home of the musk-ox. Thither, in 1889, went 
that intrepid huoter, Warburton Pike, to hunt the musk ox; an 
account of his adventures he has just published under the title 
The Barren Greund of Northern Canada. It is a story of 
daring and hardship, interspersed with curious bits of the folk- 
lore of the Yellow Knives, the Indians of the Great Slave Lake 
region, and notes upon the fauna and the minerals of the land. 
The copper mines of the future are on the shores of the Arctic 
Sea, but it is a dreary region. Mr. Pike calls it “the most.com- 
plete desolation that exists on the face of the earth.” “A 
deathly stillness hangs over all, and the oppressive loneliness 
weighs upon the spectator till he is glad to shout to break the 
awful spell of solitude.” From June, 1889, to the end of Decem- 
ber, 1890, the trip lasted, and it was only after being nigh to 
death from cold, exhaustion, and starvation that the intrepid 
hunter and his band of Indians and half-breeds finally got back 
to the inhabited country. As an appendix is given Mr. G. M. 
Dawson's paper on the general survey of thiscountry. So little, 
however, is presented besides conjectured area that the paper is 
not of much interest. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


A Queen of Curds and Cream, by Dorothea Gerard, is surely 
4 Strong story, and cleverly constructed. The character of 
Irica, the Countess Eldringen, is unusual, but quite within the 
limits of probability. The story opens with a vigorous realistic 
Picture—the Austrian village inn after the funeral; and is fol- 
lowed by other graphic scenes—the Marienhof, the storm of ten 
minutes, the meeting of Ulrica and Lady Nevyll. the ice ball, 

¢ death of Charlotte, and Ulrica’s return to Glockenau. The 
Story moves straight ahead, and the people in it work out the plot 
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without any explanations from the prompter. It is curious that 
the development of the story sets forth the irresistible force of 
environment against the tendency of heredity. Even Ulrica’s 
strong character yields to her surrounding influences. Gilbert 
is a slave to environment; Rockingham and Charlotte are as 
helpless in the toils of circumstances as old Count Eldringen. 
There are some fine touches; as where the peasant priest 
exclaims, “ There is nothing so terrible as hunger; it is the only 
real misfortune in the world,” and in the parting scene between 
Lady Nevyll and Gilbert Rockingham. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


It is one of the misfortunes of ministers that they do not often 
get preached to, and are forced to accept in lieu the criticisms of 
the flock, which are not always valuable. Such a book as this 
before us furnishes plenty of excellent counsel to the clergy. 
It has a manly and straightforward fashion that we like. 
Although addressed to divinity students of the English Church, 
its advice is applicable to every pastor, whatever his denomina- 
tion. The minister is in danger of, blindly falling into profes- 
sional faults. This book might serve as a salutary guide to self- 
examination. It is entitled Our Sacred Commission, by the 
Rev. Frederick R. Wynne, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology in the University of Dublin. 


* 


Literary Notes 


—* Alas!” exclaims the “ Tribune’s ” critic, “another Bash- 
kirtseff book! It is to,be another compilation from the letters 
and journals of the youag woman, and will include drawings and 
studies by her. There may be people who continue to feel an 
interest in this morbid, hysterical posing, and utterly selfish Rus- 
sian—but surely they are not many.” 

—At a recent London sale Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fair,” in 
the original parts, sold for £13; an autograph letter of William 
Cowper to his sister for 44 4s.; vellum manuscript of the fif- 
teenth century, “ Hore Beate Mariz Virginis,” with thirty-nine 
miniatures, £35, and another, with eleven miniatures, £20; the 
first collected edition of Charles Lamb's works, with tne signa- 
ture of his sister Mary, 44, and a first edition of Milton’s 
‘ Paradise Lost,” £10 §s., or £5 more than the poet received 
for the whole of the original edition of his epic. 

—The editor of the * Ladies’ Home Journal ” announces that 
he has discovered a great deal of unpublished material by Henry 
Ward Beecher, and it will soon be printed in that paper. The 
material deals with a range of topics both varied and timely, 
and will advance, Mr. Bok declares, for the first time in print, ° 
the great preacher's views on a number of such interesting ques- 
tions as marriage, home government, woman in public and 
private life, politics, etc., etc. Mr. Bok has secured the co-opera- 
tion of Mrs. Beecher and Professor Ellinwood, Mr. Beecher’s 
private reporter, in the editing of the material. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
Rickoff, Rebecca D. Supplementary First Reader. 25 cts. 
Hoffman, B. B. sloyd system of Woud-Working 1. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Matthews, Brander, and George H. Jessop. A Tale of Twenty-five Hours. 
o cts. 
Herbert. The Principe of Ethics. Vol I. $2. 
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THE CLEMENS PUBLISHING CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
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T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
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Ralph, Julian. On Canada’s Frontier. $2.50. 
Howells, W. D. A Letter of Introduction. 50 cts 
Wilkins, “og C. Young Lucretia and Other Stories. $1.25. 
Clifferd, W. K. Aunt Anne. $1 25. | 
Besant, Walter. Verbena, Camellia, Stephanotis, and Other Stories. 90 cts. 
Hutton, L. From the Books of Laurence Hutton. $1. 
Nichol, Thomas Carlyle. 75 cts. 
Black, William. Taree Feathers 90 cts. 
Trollupe, F: E. That Wil Wheel. $1.50. 
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Chidwick. Ensor. Temperament, Direase, and Health. French. 75 cts. 
Lewis, A. H. Paganism Surviving in Christianity. $1.75. 
ROBERTS BROS, BOSTON 
Wormelev, K. P. Pierrette Translated from Balzac. $1 50. 
Austen, Jane. Emma. §2 50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Hull, Edward. Volcanves: Past and Pres-nt. (Imported.) $1.25. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO.. BOSTON 
Orcutt, Hiram. Home and School [raining. $1. 
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Sullivan Holman McCollester. Babylun and Nineveh. 75 cts. 
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publish a monthly paper, “ The Evangel,” issue publications 
relating to the work of the Associations, employ three secretaries, 
and it is largely due to the efforts of this Committee and their 
secretaries that this young movement is so efficient, so thor- 
oughly systematized, and has been so successful in direct soul- 
saving and in training young women to reach a well-rounded 
development through this form of Christian work “for and by 


young women.” 


From Mr. Moody 


Our countryman, Dr. Arthur D. Pierson, has made a remark- 
able impression on this side of the Atlantic, more than ful- 
filling Mr. Spurgeon’s anticipations. Dr. Pentecost has also 
been more than well received on his return from India by the 
congregation of the late Dr. Donald Fraser and by the large 
audiences to whom he has spoken of his experiences in India. 
On the other hand, we in the United States have been greatly 
helped by brethren from Great Britain; the visits of the Rev. 
John McNeill, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, and the Rev. John Smith, 
of Edinburgh, last year, will be long remembered. I have 
pleasure in letting my friends know that I have prevailed on 
Mr. Meyer to pay another visit to Northfield. He expects to 
sail on the last of July, arriving about August 6, in time to take 
part in the closing days of the Convention, and will continue 
until August 24 to give daily Bible readings after the greater 
meetings have closed. I hope this may induce many to prolong 
their stay. Mr. Meyer is becoming well known to large num- 
bers of readers in America through his expository and devo- 
tional works, which are obtaining a large circulation there as 
well as here. D. L. Moopy. 


London, England. 
A College in China : 


Next to the church our fathers planted the school and the 
college, and the same idea guides the American Board upon its 
mission fields to-day. Inspired by such examples as that of 
Robert College, with its grand work in creating a new, a free, 
and an enlightened Bulgaria, and of the Doshisha, with the wide 
influence it is exerting in the making of new and Chrisfian Japan, 
the Board’s mission in North China is aiming to develop into a 
college the preparatory and theological schools which it has 
already established at Tung Chon, near Peking, the capital of 
the empire. To guide the growing native Church in its own life 
and in the great work of evangelizing the nation, as also to cope 
with the educated and literary men who form the governing 
class of China, men are needed who combine the most thorough 
training and the highest culture with a devoted and earnest 
Christian spirit. The need and the opportunity of establishing a 
Christian college for doing this work is now presented. Com- 
munications may be addressed to Mr. L. S. Ward, or any of 
the officers of the Board, at No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston, or 
to any of the members of the mission. 


* 


Gleanings 


—The Rev. Dr. Evans, professor of Hebrew at the Congre- 
gational Theological College, Bala, Wales, and late of Lane 
Seminary, Cincinnati, is dead. 

—The Rev. Dr. J. McBride Sterrett has resigned his chair in 
the Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, Minn., and accepted the 
chair of psychology in the Columbian University, Washington. 

—The Right Rev. Thomas Leigh Claughton, late Bishop of 
St. Albans, England, is dead. Bishop Claughton was born in 
1808. He married a sister of the Earl of Dudley. He was 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford from 1852 to 1857, and was made 
Bishop of Rochester in 1867. He was transferred to St. Albans 
in 1877, and resigned on account of old age in 1890. 

—The Congregational church of Edgartown, Mass., celebrated 
its 250th anniversary on Wednesday of lastweek. The exercises 
consisted of a sketch of the church’s history, a roll-call of living 
members and pastors, a poem by W. Channing Nevin, of Phila- 
delphia, a historical sketch by C. B. Marchant, of Edgartown, 
and an address by the Rev. E. K. Alden, of Boston. 

—The Bishops of the African Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, who have just 
been in conference in Washington, D. C., have adopted the 
basis of a union of the two organizations, as desired by the Gen- 
eral Conferences. It recommends that the name of the united 
Churches be “The African and Zion Methodist Episcopal 
Church ;” that in articles of rulings it shall hold to the Twenty-five 
Articles, with the general rules, etc., as presented or iginally by 
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John Wesley ; that in all that pertains to its common Methodism 
it shall remain as at present; that all statutory differences be 
relegated for settlement to the United General Conferences of 
the two Churches. 

—A committee composed of prominent Christian men of Eng- 
land, lay and clerical, has been formed for the purpose of rais- 
ing a fund whereby the memory of Mr. Spurgeon “may be 
honored and his Master glorified.” The fund will be used, more 
specifically : (1) To aid the institutions founded by Mr. Spurgeon, 
and for the continued support of which, after his decease, he 
often expressed his deep concern; (2) to place a fit memorial 
over his resting-place in Norwood Cemetery; (3) to erect a 
worthy monument in the grounds of the Stockwell Orphanage. 

—An interesting form of religious work, and one quite out of 
the common ruts, is that which has been carried on by Mr. 
Madison Edwards and his steam launch Helen May, in Vineyard 
Sound and its vicinity. FForsome years Mr. Edwards has steamed 
about in his boat, visiting each year about 1,100 vessels, and 
throwing aboard each bundles of good reading matter. He has 
been under regular commission from the Boston Seamen’s 
Friend Society, agd, besides the work described, has been in 
many other ways the sailor’s friend. Recently a new missionary 
steam launch for Mr. Edwards’s use was launched—a second 
Helen May. This launch, which has been made possible by 
gifts of friends, is 33 feet long, 74 feet wide, and 3 feet 9 inches 
deep. Besides steam power, she is rigged to carry sail when 
desired. The boat was dedicated with religious and musical 
exercises. Any of our readers who would like to help on this 
work may address Mr. Madison Edwards, Wood’s Holl, Mass. 

—One of the pastors in the vicinity of New York has organ 
ized a Ramblers’ Club for the summer months among the young 
men of his congregation. He plans an inexpensive Saturday 
ramble, and sends each young man on his list a postal-card noti- 
fication like the following : 

YOUNG MEN’S UNION RAMBLING CLUB 

Ordinarily starts from the Parish House, at 2:30 o’clock, Saturday Afternoons. 
But on Saturday, July 23d, the Club (which is a most informal organization : 
no dues, no officers, no constitution, no conditions of membership) will ramble 
(by train) to Pierpont, N. Y. Train starts from Chambers St. Ferry (Northern 
R. R. of New Jersey) at 3:30 P.M. Round triptickets, $1.00. BRING YOUR 
OWN LUNCHES and your rambling friends. Baseball, Swimming, etc. 

H. S. B., Rambler. 

—The Rev. Aaron L. Chapin, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of 
Beloit College, died at Beloit, Wis., on the 22d inst., aged 
seventy-five years. Dr. Chapin was a graduate of Yale, of the 
famous class of 1837, and of the Union Theological Seminary of 
New York. Under the appointment of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, he removed in 1844 to Milwaukee, where he was 
for six years pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. In 1850 he 
became the first President of Beloit College, and held the office 
for thirty-six years, making the College a success educationally, 
morally, and socially. He was for many years among the cor- 
porate members of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, a life director of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, one of the vice-presidents of the American Mission- 
ary Association, and held other offices of trust and responsibility. 
He wrote much and well on educational and economic topics. 


* 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—H. E. Compton was on July 20 installed as pastor of the church at Sykes 
ton, N. Dak. 

—T.S. Adams, of Maquoketa, Iowa, accepts a call tothe church in Keosaqua. 

—E. B. Blanchard has been installed as pastor of the church at Thorndike, 
Mass. 

—W. J. Frost was recently ordained in Cortland, O. 

—Miss Juanita Breckenridge was on June 28 ordained at Brookton, N. Y. 

—G. F. Bradford, of the Andover Seminary, accepts a call to the church ia 
Bristol, Me. 

—J. B. Dunn, of the First Church of Lynn, Mass., has resigned. 

—Frank Fox, of Strang, Neb., accepts a call to Big Rock, LIL. 

—C. N. Webber, of Middlebury, Vt., has resigned. 

—B. N. Chamberlain, of Madison, O., accepts a call to |Plymouth Church of 
Youngstown. 

—D. L. Yale accepts a call to Ellsworth, Me. 

—E. H. Knight, of the Park Church, West Springfield, Mass., resigns and 
accepts a position as teacher in the School for Christian Workers. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—W. W. McKinney, one of the editors of the “ Presbyterian,” has become 
pastor of the Calvary Church of Rutledge, Pa. 

—J. B. Fleming, of Rochelle, IIL, has received a call to Valparaiso, Ind. 

—David Laughlin accepts a call from Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

—A. N. Haggerty, of Kansas City, Mo., has received a call from Chester, Pa. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Howard M. Ingham accepts a call to St. Paul’s Church (P.E.), East 
Cleveland, O. 

—Charles R. Henderson, of the First Baptist Church of Detroit, Mich., has 
resigned to accept the religious ministry of the Chicago University. 

—W. W. Hayward, pastor of the Unitarian church at Medford, Mass., died 
last week. 

—W. E. Needham accepts a call to Trinity Baptist Church, Camden, N. J. 
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Books and Authors 


Problems in Greek History’ 


It is a distillation of the honey of Hymettus and the 
water of the Aigean that Professor Mahaffy offers us in 
his latest book on the “ Problems in Greek History ;” or, if 
the reader prefer a non-alcoholic figure, it is the cream off 
his pan-Hellenic studies. Dropping metaphor altogether, 
we have here a rapid but by no means hasty or inadequate 
survey of the great problems in Greek history from pre- 
historic times—the times of the glory of Mycenz and of 
the Trojan war—until Grecian autonomy was entirely lost 
and the Grecian States absorbed by the all-devouring 
Roman power. 

As his readers know, Professor Mahaffy is a combative 
man ; but in his writing his combativeness serves to give 
spice and flavor without detracting in any sensible degree 
from the historic value of his work. There is not a dull 
page in this volume, but piquancy is not gained at the ex- 
pense of truth. 

It is impossible here to do more than indicate in 
outline some of the features of a volume which is itself 
a condensation. To show the scope of the book it may 
be enough to give a brief catalogue of some of the sub- 
jects embraced. It treats of the data and authorship 
of the Homeric poems, and its review of the latest evi- 
dence goes to show that while many different legends, of 
different origins and different dates, are woven into the 
“Tliad ” and the “ Odyssey,” still, their co-ordination, and 
—if one may use the phrase—their recension or redac- 
tion in their present form is probably, and especially so 
in the case of the “ Odyssey,” the work of one great 
poet. Professor Mahaffy does not agree with Mr. 
Gladstone in accepting the poems as entirely Homeric, 
nor does he even refer to Mr. Gladstone’s ingenious the- 
ory as to Homer’s religious motives and as to the nation- 
making effect of the poems; still, he is nearer to Mr. 
Gladstone than he is to the critics who would dissolve 
away all the fact of the poems into fine-spun sun-myths, 
and, indeed, treats the sun-myth theory in general with 
scant courtesy. Coming down from mythological to his- 
torical times, we find our author insisting on a new es- 
timate of the relative work of Herodotus and Thucydides, 
and of the importance of Xenophon’s “ Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand” and of Xenophon himself. He thinks the 
purely literary merit of Thucydides and Xenophon has 
thrown the affairs of which they treat out of their proper 
historical perspective, and argues to that effect with no 
common persuasiveness and power. In the same line is 
his estimate of Demosthenes. The great orator’s art, he 
thinks, has fooled posterity into accepting him, as it has 
not accepted Cicero, at his own estimate as a patriot and 
man of affairs. 

The Athenian democracy, he points out with great clear- 
ness and emphasis, was not a democracy at all in the mod- 
ern sense, but a highly educated aristocracy, lifted entirely 
above pecuniary want and the necessity for manual labor 
by the institution of slavery and the wholesale remunera- 
tion of citizens for political service. For the “tyrants ” 
he has a good word. They were a perpetually recurring 
phenomenon in Greek history; and it is, he considers, a 
stupid and one-sided view which looks upon them as 
wholly bad. The hegemony of Macedonia he does not 
regard as an evil or a step backward in human progress ; 
and he gives Alexander the Great credit for large statesman- 
ship as well as for unsurpassed military genius. 

The general tone of the volume is political, and the great 
lesson it is meant to inculcate is that democracy is not nec- 
essarily the best practical form of government, and that the 
institutions that are suited to one people at a certain period 
are by no means necessarily suited to the needs and condi- 
tions of other peoples or to other periods. It is not until one 
stops to consider the general trend of the histories extant, 
and especially of the most popular histories of Greece, 
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that one perceives any necessity at this day for the author’s 
insistence on what seems to any student of politics to be a 
perfectly obvious truth; but when one considers all the 
declamation that has been wasted on the “ subversion” of 
the liberties of Greece by Philip of Macedon, and on the 
“crime against the Republic” which Julius Cesar perpe- 
trated in crossing the Rubicon, and the “ patriotism” of 
Marcus Brutus in murdering his friend and benefactor, 
then one begins to realize that perhaps Professor Mahaffy 
is not beating the air or knocking down a man of straw in 
his repeated insistence on the evil as well as the good 
effects of a purely or partially democratic government. 
But, whether one agrees with him or not, no student of his- 
tory or politics or literature or art can fail to be interested 
in the Dublin professor’s latest words on the subject which 
he has made the study of a lifetime. 


Lord Chesterfield’s Letters* 


English-speaking peoples have long been familiar with 
the letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son and to his god- 
son—letters which have become text-books of a certain 
kind of social training; but Lord Chesterfield’s general 
correspondence has long been difficult of access, and to be 
found only in a somewhat rare and expensive form in Lord 
Mahon’s edition. These letters have now been collected 
in three octavo volumes—a formidable amount of space to 
be given to a man like Chesterfield, who was in no sense 
a man of the first rank, and yet who, for one reason or 
another, in spite of a somewhat unattractive character, is 
an exceedingly interesting figure in English political and 
literary history. These letters cover a long period of time, 
during which Lord Chesterfield was familiar with almost 
all the leading men of England. He entered office soon 
after the death of Queen Anne, and at the very time when, 
the power of the Tories being broken, the great Whig 
families came to the front to hold the Government of Eng- 
land in their hands for two generations. It was also the 
beginning of the supremacy of the House of Commons, 
Chesterfield took his place at once as one of the best 
speakers in the House of Lords. He was a capital man 
of affairs, with marked executive ability, and he had a 
larger knowledge of foreign matters than almost any other 
Englishman of his time. But he was at odds with Walpole, 
whose power was supreme, and whose whole lease of office 
was so long, and he could not, therefore, hold ministerial 
position. For one reason or another he was shut off from 
holding office under the various ministries which followed 
the fall of Walpole, but he was appointed Envoy to the 
Hague, he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1747 
he became Secretary of State. He held the latter position 
only sixteen months, and during that time he was never 
in complete accord with his colleagues. Although cut off 
from the more important official stations in English public 
life, Lord Chesterfield was in constant communication 
with the leaders of that life, and his letters are full of his- 
toric interest for all those who care for English history of 
the eighteenth century. There is no form in which the 
history of that century is more agreeably or characteristi- 
cally preserved than in his letters, and this correspondence 
will hold a high place in interest and importance among 
the original documents of that history. These letters, like 
the letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son and to his god- 
son, reveal the cool temper, the dispassionate spirit, the 
keen eye, and the politic attitude of an accomplished man 
of the world. There is very little of the ordinary social 
gossip or of the usual anecdote element in these volumes, 
but there is a great deal of pungent comment, of keen 
criticism, and of good-natured description, for Lord Ches- 
terfield was almost always urbane, even with his pen. 


* 


Darwin and After Darwin. By George John Romanes. 
Part I. The Darwinian Theory. (Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago.) In this first part of a two-volume work 


1 Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 3 Vols. $7.50. 
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Professor Romanes gives an exceedingly clear and simple 
account of the Darwinian theory. The author keeps closely to 
his subject, and presents Darwinism pure and simple as taught 
by the great master. At the same time he also presents an 
admirable summary of all in the studies of later scientists that 
tends to support or strengthen Darwin’s views. The volume is 
divided into two sections. In the first the evidence for some 
form of evolution is presented, drawn from classification, mor- 
phology, embryology, palzontology, and geographical distribution. 
In the second section an exposition is given of the subject of 
natural selection. The evidence for natural selection and 
the arguments against it are given. Mr. Wallace’s objections 
to sexual selection are also considered, and a reply made to 
them. To do all this in a single volume as clearly and well as 
our author has done is a difficult task. The book is illustrated 
by many new and valuable cuts. This volume is to be followed 
by a second, in which post-Darwinian questions, some of which 
are so actively discussed at present, will be considered. The 
later volume will necessarily appeal to special students more 
than this one, and will be & comprehensible to the ordinary 
reader. However, with the knowledge gained from the careful 
reading of this volume, the appearance of the second part 
will be awaited with much interest. We heartily commend the 
a to all who wish to know the present status of evolution 
theories. 


The long career commemorated in Zhe Life of Foshua 
R. Giddings (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago) was by far too 
broad in itself and its relations to the anti-slavery struggle 
which preceded the Civil War of 1861-65 to be left without a 
permanent record. This it has received at the hands of the Hon. 
George W. Julian, son-in-law of the late Mr. Giddings, himself 
at one time a Congressman of no mean force and usefulness 
from the State of Indiana. As the authentic and well-made 
memorial of a bold and Christian public agitator, whose keen 
watchfulness and clarion voice were ever quick to uncover, 
oppose, and, if it might be, defeat the aggressions by which it 
was sought to perpetuate and extend the “peculiar institution ” 
which so long blistered our American nationality, the book before 
us must have its enduring place, and will not fail of consultation 
by those who would gauge aright the influences that ultimately 
made us a free people. It does not suffer for lack of interest in 
failing to throw light upon the attitude of some former actors on 
our political arena who are yet among us, in respect to the vital 
question about which Mr. Giddings’s stormy experiences cen- 
tered. He and Charles Sumner were at one in the contention 
that human slavery, in this country, could be done to its death 
under the provisions of the United States Constitution. Both 
lived to see it extirpated by the arbitrament of war, and both 
rejoiced in the issue. It is just to say that Giddings's work, as 
unfolded in this volume, assuredly contributed as much of 
strength to this contention as the more showy and splendid work 
of the Massachusetts Senator. 


Take the map of North America and look for the land north 
of Great Slave Lake and the shores of the Arctic Ocean; it is 
marked the Arctic Highlands. In reality it is a vast barren 
plain, the favorite home of the musk-ox. Thither, in 1889, went 
that intrepid hunter, Warburton Pike, to hunt the musk ox; an 
account of his adventures he has just published under the title 
The Barren Greund of Northern Canada. It is a story of 
daring and hardship, interspersed with curious bits of the folk- 
lore of the Yellow Knives, the Indians of the Great Slave Lake 
region, and notes upon the fauna and the minerals of the land. 
The copper mines of the future are on the shores of the Arctic 
Sea, but it is a dreary region. Mr. Pike calls it “the most com- 
plete desolation that exists on the face of the earth.” “A 
deathly stillness hangs over all, and the oppressive loneliness 
weighs upon the spectator till he is glad to shout to break the 
awful spell of solitude.” From June, 1889, to the end of Decem- 
ber, 1890, the trip lasted, and it was only after being nigh to 
death from cold, exhaustion, and starvation that the intrepid 
hunter and his band of Indians and half-breeds finally got back 
to the inhabited country. As an appendix is given Mr. G. M. 
Dawson's paper on the general survey of thiscountry. So little, 
however, is presented besides conjectured area that the paper is 
not of much interest. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


A Queen of Curds and Cream, by Dorothea Gerard, is surely 
a strong story, and cleverly constructed. The character of 
Ulrica, the Countess Eldringen, is unusual, but quite within the 
limits of probability. The story opens with a vigorous realistic 
picture—the Austrian village inn after the funeral; and is fol- 
lowed by other graphic scenes—the Marienhof, the storm of ten 
minutes, the meeting of Ulrica and Lady Nevyll, the ice ball, 
the death of Charlotte, and Ulrica’s return to Glockenau. The 
story moves straight ahead, and the people in it work out the plot 
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without any explanations from the prompter. It is curious that 
the development of the story sets forth the irresistible force of 
environment against the tendency of heredity. Even Ulrica’s 
strong character yields to her surrounding influences. Gilbert 
is a slave to environment; Rockingham and Charlotte are as 
helpless in the toils of circumstances as old Count Eldringen. 
There are some fine touches; as where the peasant priest 
exclaims, “ There is nothing so terrible as hunger; it is the only 
real misfortune in the world,” and in the parting scene between 
Lady Nevyll and Gilbert Rockingham. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


It is one of the misfortunes of ministers that they do not often 
get preached to, and are forced to accept in lieu the criticisms of 
the flock, which are not always valuable. Such a book as this 
before us furnishes plenty of excellent counsel to the clergy. 
It has a manly and straightforward fashion that we like. 
Although addressed to divinity students of the English Church, 
its advice is applicable to every pastor, whatever his denomina- 
tion. The minister is in danger of blindly falling into profes- 
sional faults. This book might serve as a salutary guide to self- 
examination. It is entitled Our Sacred Commission, by the 
Rev. Frederick R. Wynne, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology in the University of Dublin. 


* 


Literary Notes 


—* Alas !” exclaims the “ Tribune’s ” critic, “another Bash- 
kirtseff book! It is to be another compilation from the letters 
and journals of the young woman, and will include drawings and 
studies by her. There may be people who continue to feel an 
interest in this morbid, hysterical posing, and utterly selfish Rus- 
sian—but surely they are not many.” 

—At a recent London sale Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fair,” in 
the original parts, sold for £13 ;ean autograph letter of William 
Cowper to his sister for 44 4s.; vellum manuscript of the fif- 
teenth century, “ Hore Beatz Mariz Virginis,” with thirty-nine 
miniatures, £35, and another, with eleven miniatures, £20; the 
first collected edition of Charles Lamb’s works, with the signa- 
ture of his sister Mary, £4, and a first edition of Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost,” £10 5s., or £5 more than the poet received 
for the whole of the original edition of his epic. 

—The editor of the “ Ladies’ Home Journal ” announces that 
he has discovered a great deal of unpublished material by Henry 
Ward Beecher, and it will soon be printed in that paper. The 
material deals with a range of topics both varied and timely, 
and will advance, Mr. Bok declares, for the first time in print, 
the great preacher’s views on a number of such interesting ques- 
tions as marriage, home government, woman in public and 
private life, politics, etc., etc. Mr. Bok has secured the co-opera- 
tion of Mrs. Beecher and Professor Ellinwood, Mr. Beecher’s 
private reporter, in the editing of the material. 
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Outlook in Education 


During the month of July the two great 
educational meetings of the year have 
been held, and both were successful in a 
high degree. The thirtieth University 


- Convocation of the State of New York 


brought together at Albany some five hun- 
dred of the leading representatives of the 
colleges and secondary schools of the coun- 
try. The programme was well chosen and 
attractive, the papers were of a high order 
of excellence, and the discussions were 
spirited. At Saratoga, one week later, the 
National Educational Association held 
what was generally admitted to be the best 
and most useful of its long series of gather- 
ings. Some phases of these meetings have 
already been touched on in our editorial 
correspondence. It was distinctly an edu- 
cational meeting, the large crowds of ex- 
cursionists that usually gather at this time 
being conspicuous by their absence. The 
total attendance was about six thousand, 
and nine-tenths of these were persons ear- 
nestly and enthusiastically devoted to the 
work of education. President Cook set 
his face firmly against the methods some- 
times followed to attract great numbers of 
outsiders, and he may well be pleased with 
the result of hislabors. The visit of Presi- 
dent Harrison to the Association, and his 
excellent address at the opening session, 
also serve to make this meeting memor ble. 


At Albany the principal subjects dis- 
cussed were standards of admission to 
college, the seminar method of advanced 
instruction, and the study of economic and 
social science in colleges and high schools. 
In the discussion of the first topic a strong 
sentiment was developed in favor of teach- 
ing elementary Greek in college, the rea- 
sons given being that time would be saved 
and efficiency gained, owing to the better 
facilities for instruction in the college and 
the greater maturity of the students. Pro- 
fessor Wheeler, of Cornell, an eminent 
Hellenist, himself gave countenance to this 
view, while not distinctly advocating it. 
Some of the secondary school men com- 
bated the idea that their teaching of Greek 
was not as good as it ought to be, but 
they found scant sympathy. Professor 
Emerton, of Harvard, contributed to this 
discussion a very clear and _ succinct 
statement of the Harvard theory and prac- 
tice with reference to examinations. 

The leading paper on the seminar sys- 
tem of advanced instruction was presented 
by Professor Seligman, of Columbia. He 
defined the seminar as “ an assemblage of 
teacher with a number of selected ad- 
vanced students, where methods of origi- 
nal research are expounded, where the 
creative faculty is trained, and where the 
spirit of scientific independence is incul- 
cated.” He then argued, from the point of 
view of the German universities, in favor of 
confining the seminar and its methods to the 
university proper. Subsequent speakers, 
notably Chancellor Canfield, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, criticised this extreme 
position as too formal and too ideal. It 
was pointed out that these methods of 
study and instruction were used very suc- 
cessfully in many of the best colleges in 
the West, and were also being introduced 
in a limited way into high-school and aca- 
demic work. The whole discussion was very 
practical, and gave additional evidence 
that the West is making educational prog- 
ress much faster than the East, and by 
more direct methods. 


President Crowell, of Trinity College, 


The Christian Union 


North Carolina, and President MacAlister, 
of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, were the 
principal speakers on the subject of teach- 
ing economic and social science in schools 
and colleges. Not only was the theoreti- 
cal importance of the subject emphasized, 
but important contributions were made to 
our knowledge of the best methods of 
teaching the elements of economics and 
sociology in high schools. President Crow- 
ell, in particular, told how he had been 
able to turn the daily newspaper to ac- 
count with his own students of political 
economy. 

At Saratoga avery important step for- 
ward was taken, under the leadership of 
the younger and more progressive mem- 
bers of the National Educational Associ- 
ation. This was nothing less than com- 
mitting the Association to the policy of 
undertaking original pedagogic investiga- 
tions and paying for them out of the 
treasury. For many years the Association 
has been a huge debating society, and its 
funds have accumulated rapidly. Last 
year the directors were brought to the 
point of appointing a committee of three— 
Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia College, President James H. 
Baker, of the University of Colorado, and 
Dr. W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation—to devise and report a plan by 
which some portion of the annual income 
of the Association might be used to foster 
pedagogic investigation and _ research. 
Meanwhile a conference of some thirty 
presidents of colleges and principals of 
secondary schools had been called to meet 
in Saratoga a few days prior to the meet- 
ing of the Association, for the purpose of 
considering questions relating to prepara- 
tion for college and the curriculum of 
secondary schools. This conference was 
well attended, Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, 
Lafayette, Wesleyan, Colorado, California, 
Michigan, Tulane, and Vassar being 
among the colleges that sent delegates. 
After full discussion and a careful compar- 
ison of views, it was decided that the time 
had come when the problems of secondary 
education in this country should be at- 
tacked and solved, and that this could best 
be done by small bodies of specialists in 
the several subjects taught in secondary 
schools, who should be asked to say, as to 
every such subject: (1) What topics should 
be taught in the secondary school, and in 
what order; (2) how many week-hours per 
year should be devoted to each subject; (3) 
what method should be followed in its 
presentation, and (4) what test of proficien- 
cy in the subject can be devised. It was 
apparent, of course, that such specialists 
must be selected with great care, and a 
thoroughly competent body must receive 
and correlate their reports. For the pur- 
pose of selecting the specialists and receiv- 
ing their reports, the Conference selected 
the following committee: President Charles 
W. Eliot, of Harvard University, Chairman; 
Dr. William T. Harris, Commissioner of 
Education; Mr. John Tetlow, Master of 
the Girls’ High School, Boston ; President 
James B. Angell, of the University of 
Michigan; President James M. Taylor, of 
Vassar College; President R. A. Jesse, of 
the University of Missouri; President 
James H. Baker, of the University of Colo- 
rado; Mr. James C. MacKenzie, Head 
Master of the Lawrenceville (N.J.) School ; 
Mr. O. D. Robinson, Principal of the Al- 
bany (N.Y.) High School; and Professor 
Henry C. King, of Oberlin College. 


The Conference then reported its action 
to the National Council of Education, by 
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which body it had been called. The 
Council discussed the report at length, 
and unanimously indorsed its recommen- 
dations. In addition it voted to ask the 
Directors of the National Educational 
Association to appropriate $2,500 to pay 
the expenses that would necessaril 
incurred by the Committee of Ten and the 
specialists selected by them. At their 
first meeting the Directors assented to the 
plan, and made the appropriation asked 
for. In this way the investigations and 
conclusions will have all the authority of the 
National Educational Association behind 
them. The Committee will begin work at 
once, and hope to report within two years. 
It is confidently hoped that as a result the 
scope of secondary education will be au- 
thoritatively and clearly defined, to the 
advantage not only of the secondary 
schools themselves, but of the elementary 
schools and the colleges as well. 


The programmes of the general meet- 
ings of the Association and of the several 
departments teemed with good things, but 
the subject of ethical training, to which an 
entire morning was devoted, aroused the 
most lively interest. Three papers pre- 
ceded the general discussion: Ethical 
Training in the Kindergarten, by Principal 
Irwin Shephard, of Minnesota; Ethical 
Training in the Elementary School, by 
Mrs. D. L. Williams, of Ohio; and Ethical 
Training in the College and University, by 
Chancellor Canfield, of Nebraska. They 
all laid great stress on the fundamental 
importance of character at every stage of 
educational progress, and no discordant 
note was sounded by any of the speakers 
who followed. 


In 1893 the Association will not meet 
as such, but will assemble in Chicago in 
connection with the International Con- 
gresses of Education, which are to be organ- 
ized and conducted by one of its own com- 
mittees. The committee designated for 
this purpose, and the special interest rep- 
resented by each member, are as follows: 
Dr. W. T. Harris, Chairman; Professor’ 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Col- 
lege, higher education; President Francis 
A. Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute 
ot Technology, technical education ; Prin- 
ciple R. G. Huling, of New Bedford, Mass., 
secondary education ; Inspector James L. 
Hughes, of Toronto, elementary education ; 
Superintendent W. H. Maxwell, of Brook- 
lyn, school supervision ; Principal E. Oram 
Lyte, of Millersville, Pa., the training of 
teachers ; Superintendent W. N. Hailman,. 
of La Porte, Indiana, the kindergarten ; 
President James MacAlister, of the Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, art education; Mr. 
Andrew J. Rickoff, of New York, manual 
training ; Mr. N. C. Stewart, of Cleveland, 
O., music; Mr. C. W. Bardeen, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., educational publications ; Pres- 
ident G. Stanley Hall, of Clark Univer- 
sity, experimental psychology; and Presi- 
dent J. G. Schurman, of Cornell University,. 
rational psychology. 


With the advent of Mr. Gladstone to 
power in Great Britain, another step for- 
ward in the matter of popular education is 
looked for. The Free Education Act of 
1891 needs to be amended, some provision 
for general secondary education is neces 
sary, and the great questions of registration 
of teachers and a teaching university for 
London are pressing for speedy solution- 
With a strong and sympathetic Vice- 
President of the Council, the new Liberal. 
Ministry can do a great service for the 
educational system of Great Britain. 
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EDUCATIONAL Connecticut Massachusetts 
Windsor. MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 

the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN'S 


Established . 18ss. 3 East 14TH 
Connecticut 
ConnectricurT, F 


airfield. 
OME AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
Attractive home; firm discipline; individual 


S. 
Treat, N. Y. 


& to 10 prefe 


. H. BREWER, A.M., Principal. 


ConnecticurT, Fairfie'd Co , Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS aay FOR YOUNG BOYS. 


ber ys! e circular tells what 
4 .Bormation of of cha: acter 


FREDERICK amen (Yale ’69). 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A H 
School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley 
th receive its puoi on ent. An excellent corps 


District of Columbia 


District or Cotumara, W 
. VERNON SEMINARY 
Washington, D. C. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls. Eighteenth year ovens October 4, 1892. 
New buildings, perfectly equipped for;health and com- 
fort; steam heat, passenger elevator, perfect sanitation. 
Special advantages in Literature, Modern Languages, 
and Music. 
Fer circulars apply te the Principal, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


District or Cotumsra, W . 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A 4 of High 
Grade for — Certificate admits to Wellesley 
advan advan ress the Privelpalay and in fine arts. 
alogue addres and Mrs, WM. D. CABELL. 


Germany 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 
67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa- 
ration for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. Gym- 
. nasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford (i the sudurds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advant for study, ane 


health. Terms, te 600 


ARA 
Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
PSON SEMINARY 
For Boys and Young Men. 
References: President Dwight, Yale University; Rev. 
T. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn. For other references or 
information inquire of Rev. HENRY UPSON, Principal. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
HE GUNNERY 
A Home School for 30 Boys. 


Preparation for any Collsas. Four of five) candi- 
dates Cdmit ed this year to hout conditions. 
hemi and Physical Laboratories and nasium 
JOHN C, ‘BRINGMADE, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Canaan, Fairfield Co. 
EW CANAAN INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 
A pleasant, healthful pocality and* 
education. Eighteenth year. Reope 
AYRES. 


CowngcticuT, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
Twentieth year. Primary, intermediate, and 
college preparatory courses. Carefu 4 attention to 
d manners. New riiings steam heat, incandescent 
t, gymnasium. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, H 
RS. MEAD’'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES reopens September 29. 
College Preparatory and General courses. Special 
ts for Vocal and [nstrumental Music, Art, Languages 
Cortilicese admits to Wellesley and Vassar Colleges. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Norwalk, Connecticut 
(One hour from New York City.) 
Prepares for Colleges, Scientific Schools, or Business. 
Car:ful training. Thorough teaching. Superior build- 
ing, Gymnasium, Bowling Alleys, etc. 
Illustrated Circular sent on request. 
FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR 
Shorenem work in English bran 


Germany, Berlin. 
A Miadies wis HOME SCHOOL offers to young 
ladies wishing to study abroad the best masters 


German, French, and Music, with home — training, 


chaperonage, watchful regard to health 
etc. Vacation trips to Russia, the 
parts ¢ of Germany ‘Mary 
inci rs. 

2 to Mrs. Grover Cleveland w York, and the 
Honorable Wm. Walter Minister tu 
many rlin. Address for circul 

uss RUBY I. GILBERT. Woman’ s Temple, Chicago. 

Illinois 


Rockford. 

FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

WOMEN. 44th year. Full College and Pre 
paratory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing, and Drawing. All departments in charge of Special- 
ists. New Science building with well-equipped labora- 
tories—biological and botanical, physical, chemical, and 
mineralogical. Special inducements for teachers who 
wish to take advanced work. Resident Physician. Fine 
Gymnasium (40x80 ft), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
course of study. Memorial Hall offers students oppor- 
tunity to reduce expenses to lowest rates. Catalogue gives 
full particulars as to entrance examinations. Correspond- 
ence invited. Lock Box o. 

SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An English and Cinesical al Scheot for Girls. The 
aaheat for women in are 


T 

uates of Fi w 
graduates Dept calleges. ts for Ac- 
Ww. YNTER. 


Maryland 


MARYLAND, Balhimor:. 
— HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE 
Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 
application. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 
The next session will begin September : 9. 
Programs and application blanks will be furnished 
upon request, addressed to 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE. Ranks 
with the best in the country. Open all the year. 
Both sexes. Departments of Bookkeeping. Banking, 
tecture, Ge Merritt, P 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
Iss LOW'S AND 

GIRLS 
Opens last Opens last Wedineeday in Septembe 


Miss 
, Waterbury. 
MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


ven’ el 


Rector. 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 


Free mherst 
collections in watural sciences and th the arts, 
lect annum. 


ures. $350 per 


Amherst. 
'S. W. F. F. STEARNS’'S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Respene September 1892, 


Massacuusatts, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME eee 
FOR LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Begins its sixty-fourth year Sept. 15, offeri 
ed op unities superior 


its new and improved buildin While et oe its 
nishin of studies, a wider will be given to 
the s course for fitting girls for college. A 


Miss PHILENA McKEEN, or 
Miss LAURA WATSON, 


MAassACHusETTS, Boston, Y.W.C.A., 40 Berkeley St. 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL OF DO- 
MESTIC SCIEN WE, with Departments for 
Industrial Arts and Chri tian Workers, opens its fifth 
year Wednesday, Oct. s, yd Special attention given 
to preparing taries and other _nrtatian helpers for 
Y. W. C. A. work. For circular 
Miss *RENA CHAMPNE Principal of School. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 5. For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


Boston, 50 Bromfield 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to schoo! officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
CATHARINE J. ‘CHAMBERLAYNE 
Will open a Home.and Day School for Girls 
October 5, 1892, at 
64 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Prospectus sent upon application. 


MASSA Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’'S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Walker, Pres Refer- 

er, 


Rt. Rev. Philli 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, Successor to 
Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MAsSACHUsB8TTS, Boston, Berkeley and Appleton Sts. 
HE DURANT GYMNASIUM (B.Y.W.C.A.) 
Normal! School of Physical Education offers 
unequaled facilities. Nine Instructors besides special 


seamen HOPE W. NAREY, Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 N St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS will .reopen October 3 so02. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be 


Bradford. 


received 


t home care. 
"$600 per year. I. N. CARLE. ON, P 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—For Girls.) 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director 


1892. 


MassacnusettTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five boys prepared for college, scientific 


shoal. or business. All the advantages of fami 
with best mental physical trainin ing, 
pew. and els: 


accord ing to latest m 


five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL. Home School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls. Music, Art, Lan- 


for College 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 
year w n %. 1 Best 
home A. ments. Fine 
ory, Observatory, and Cabinets. 


ad 
Send for Cirewar to STANTON, Norton, Mass. 


MassacuusetTs, Springfield. 
SHBY HALL 
School for Young Ledies 
course. ced courses 
usic and Art. Miss DIXON BA 
ILIAN DIXON, Principals. 


Massacuuserts, Wellesley. 
— HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for Col and Sctentifie Schools. 
D A. BENNER. 


MAassAcuusetts, Wil 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY 
One of the best academic and classical! schools 
in New England. $200, one-haf in advance and re- 
mainder Jan. 15th, will caver ordinary tution. with beard 
the year, Av August 31st. or catalogue 


. NEW HALL A. 
Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
37th year. Cinesical, Scientific, Sapling Home 


Strict 
A. SHAW, A. These 
follows department ser 


Terms, $350 t 
stands 
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Massachusetts 


New Jersey 


New York 


MASSACH'SETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, pregressive. Send for illustrated circular. 


. Michigan 


MICHIGAN, e. 
thoro equi rs) e Preparato 
mies. sent upon application. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota, Northfield. 
ARLETON COLLEGE 
Northfield, Minn. 

For both sexes. ( lassical, Literary, Scientific Courses. 
Academy for preparet: ry and English studies. School 
of Misic. Flocution, Mrawing, Painting. Climate very 
healthful. Send for catal.gue. 

JAS. W. STRONG, President. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
TANLE* HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
years of College wor olarship to awr ‘ . 
value $400. (Miss) OLIve Apa.s Principal 


Missouri 


Missourt, St Louis, 2812 and 2814 Locust St. 


|S hy HALL, Day and B: arding School for 
i Girls Alldepartments. College Preparatory. 
Principals: Miss C Shepard, Miss M. H. Mathews. 


New Jersey, Morristown. 
M's: DANA'S Boarding and Day Scheol for 
Girls reopens September 2t. 

College preparation, Resident French and German 
Teachers ins rection in English, with +pecial 
advantages in u ic, and Detsartsa_ GYMNASTICS. 

erms, inclu‘i g Board and Tuition in English, Latin, 
and Greek,’ 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
t 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 
sent on application. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 


UTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. Founded 1766. 


E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
4 home-school for bo * on Storm King Moun- 


Prepares for college and business fi STONE. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New Yorx, Fishkill on-Hudson. 
E GARMO INSTITUTE 
Twenty ninth year aagios Sept. 13. Both sexes. 


dc ll 


New York, Fort Edward. 
RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
35th year Sept. 19 $270; superb modern build- 
ings and na for twelve prot steam heat; rooms for 100 young 
women and for twelve professors and teachers; 6 uat- 
ing courses and preparatory; intelligent care ot health, 


m manners: y thorough depart. 
t rt, ic, Elocution 
Srustrated catalogue. E. KING. D.D. 


New York, Hamilton. 

OLGA'E UNIVERSITY. year be- 

gins Sept. 8. Classical, Scientine, "Special 
courses of in-truct‘on. Hich standard s. xpenses mod 
erate. Address Profes‘or N. L. ANDREWS; on financial 
matters, Wm. R. RowLaAnps, Treasurer 


New Jersey. Pennington. 
ENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY for both 
sexes. 53d Year. Offers rare educational facili- 
ties. Terms Fn Aachen High and healt ful Steam heat- 
gas: fire-esca:es On thoronghf.re betwren New 
Y rk, Trenton, Philadelohia, Ra'tim re, and Washington. 
Catalogue, complete and beautifut, sent free. 
THOS HANLON, UD D, Pre ide: t for 23 years. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampsuire, Kingston. 
ANBORN SEMINARY, 
Kingston, N, H. 
Prepares both sex: s 7 any ‘college or scientific school. 


Excellent general course. Expenses very low For 
catalogue address 


CHARLES H. CLARK, A.M., Principal. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 


ORDENTOWN iN. J. COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS. Re 
opens September 21, 1 802. 


Address for Catal 
GERTRUDE BOWEN, President. 
New Jersey, Bordentown. 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
Bordentown, 
A Home and Day School for Girls. Beautiful location on 
te preparation, and 


the bluffs of the Delaware. Collegi 
F or circulars to 
PRINCIPALS. 


general courses, for app 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
VY HALL. Homeand Coa reparatory School 
I for Ladies. Established 1861. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL Principal. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES 


Mrs. WEstcotTT’s Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. Gymnasium. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
pens Sept. 22 reparat Cc specialt 
admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, andl Smith on or 


CAROLINE M, GERRISH, A.B. 


Pupil 


tificate. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
WIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Englewood, 
N. J. Pleasant home, finest educational ad- 
vantages. Coll preparation. 
UPHAME W. FARRAR. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
OYS fit for College or Business 


Freehold N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
HE MIsSES 


OAKS 
October Fifth Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 
SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN Foundation. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 770 Bloomfield Ave. 
ON:CLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business preparation. Cadets live 
in cottages, e:.joyin influ-nces and avoiding the 
evils ot dormitory J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., Prin. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISSM M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
Boarding and Day School. Instruction thor- 
ough in every epartment; terms reasonable; location 
not s Send for circular, M. M, Hunt. 


New Jersey, Trenton, 
Ht DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 


fo: boys backward in a studies. Only = 
boarding pupils, Thorough training. Terms S500. 
extras. EDWAKD D. MONTANYE 


New York, Havana. 


OOK ACADEMY. Fall term begins . 6th. 
Health, Home, Education. Prepares fur the 
beet colleges, and provides excefent advanta gen- 
a courses of study, wr ant or 
further to the Principal, A HILL. 


New York, L. I., Great Neck. 
Sw ALL DAY SCHO%L FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYs. where two children will be re eived as 
boarding purilsn xt year. they may be both girls, or bore, 
or sisterand br ther. All th ne. riunities for 
struction. Address L, Great N ~ ag 


New York, Newburg h. 
Ss SCHOOL 


Opens tember 14. 
N k tf * ot arran or. 
o rooms kept for boys not SiGLAR. 


New York 


New York, Aurora. 
AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Good location. Building with modern improve- 
ments. Wil! reopen Sept. 


RIGH 
or ALERED K MCALPINE’ Principals. 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Aurora, N. Y. Three Full acy. 
Location beautiful and. healthful. New B 
Modern Improvements. Session begins 


piember 
1892. Send for Catalogue. E. S. Fess DD. Pres. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
ACKER BOARD:iNG DEPARTMENT 
Mrs. U. B. IYESAUSSURE. 
Opens Sept. zoth for Packer students and any others 
who desire to perese special courses. Art Music 
students also receiv 


New York. Brook'yn 
RATT I STITUTE 
Founded by Charles Pratt for the promotion of 
Art, Science, Literature, Industry, and Thrift. 


DEPARTMENTS : 
Industrial and Fine Arts, Domestic Art and Science, 
Science and Technok gy, Commerce, High School, 
Fr ebel Academy and Kindergarten, Libraries and Mu- 
seum, Music. FREDERIC B. PRAILT, Secretary 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE BROUKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Boarding and Day School tor Girls. The 42d 
year opens Sept. 29th. Address for circulars 
138-1 40 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY 


The year. For circulars address 
Mrs "HARET. 284 Delaware Avenue. 


New York, Newburg. 
MISSES MACKIE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-seventh year will begin September 22. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FUR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidual instruction. attention to col ege prepara- 
tion. Expert teachers in Claxsics, Mathematics. and 
Sciences, Native teachers in Modern 
nasium. Resident students. ARY 
and Loris A. BANGs. 


New York, N. Y. City, No. 2,127, care Christian Union. 

N EXPtrRIENCED INS: RUCTOR desires to 

learn of a town or city where the establishment 

of a first-class academy is needed, where generous 
patronage could be secured. 


New York, New York City, 34 Union Square. 
OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Economics, History, Civice, Po'itics, Literature, Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Sciences, etc. 
EXCEPTIONAL COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


Send for Prospectus, 34 Union Square. 
GEORGE GUNTON, President. 


New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Avenue. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Primary and Advanced work. Certificates ac- 
cepted by Wellesley and other Folleges. Delsarte Gym- 
nastics. Reopens Sept. 28th. Lita V. Nortn, Prin. 


New York, New York City, 607 Vifth Avenue. 
OME BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. RKev.and Mrs. CHAs. H GARDNER, 
P,incipals. Mrs. Gardner, author ot History in Rhyme. 


New York, Canandasgua. 
RANGER Pi ACE SCHOOL for young ladies. 


Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 
New Yor«, Carmel. 
REW L-DItS’ SEMINARY. 27th year be- 


gins igth. Healthful. homeiike, thorvugh, 
woe our « olleges represented in Faculty. n- 
in beauty of location. 15° miles from New York 
City. >end for illustrated c re 
Rev. JAMES M. VEACER, M.A, President. 


New York, Chappaqua. 
HaPPAQUA M -UNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Among the hills, thirty-two miles from New 
York. A boarding-school tor s and Girls. Send for 
catalogue for 1892-93. 


New York, Claverack. 
HE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
and Hudson River Institute 
fos Boys will open its 39th year Sept. 19th. 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Prest. 


New York, New York City, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 
ISS ANNIE BROWN’'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Thirteenth year begins October 
A third house has been added to thse already occup 
Primary, preparatory, academic departments. The school 
fits for ard and other colleges, and ~ the Columbia 
and Harvard examinations for women. 


New York, New York City. 
iss S. D DUREMUS' 
Boarding and Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Removed to 735 Madi on Avenue, New York. 


New Yor«, New York City, 19 and 21 East 14th St. 
— COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Pianoforte teachers’ certificates. Examiners: William 
Mason C.M., and Albert Ross Parsons, A.C M. 
Dudley Buck, Presid nt; H. R. Palmer, Emilio A 
monte, Clifford Schmidt. Henry D Hanchett, M.D. 
H. R. Shelley, C. B. —_—- among the distinguished 


memb_rs of the Faculty. 
sent on Address 
H. W. NE. Secretary and Treasurer. 
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New York 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and D y School for Girls reopens 
6th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 

pecial admitted, 


New Yorx. New York City, 120 Broadway. 
EW YORK LAW oe Dwight 
Method” of instruction. Degree of LL.B. 
given after two years’ course Graduate course now 


T fee, F \ tc. saddress 
added, fee, CHASE: Dean 


students 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
p= CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


ng and pew Se School for Girls. Reopens Septem- 
a1 Circulars 

and Mie KELSEY, A.M., 
Mrs. L 


New Yorx, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Brooklyn. ) 


(Formerly of Columbia Heights, 


New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to the 
Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day Schwol for 


Established in 3836, this school continues the car ful 
training and ion in every partment for 
which it ha« hitherto been so favorably known. 77th 
year begins Oct. «4. 


New York, New York City, 25 Clinton Place. 
HE N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


puppiies, teac teachers for all departments without charg 
H. S. KELLOGG. 


New York, New York City, see West 23d St. 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York, New York City, 6, 8, and 10 E. s3d St. 
Sk REED SCHOOL. Boarding and Da 
School for Gun. Primary, preparatory, col- 
legiate, and spe! cour 
ULIA MCALLISTER, Principal. 
Mrs. SYLVA US REED, V 
‘TWENTY-NINTH YEAR My Octroser 4, 1892. 


New York, New York City. 
NIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


The Thirty-fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1862. 
Confers LL.B.; also (for graduate course) LL.M. 
For catalogues, showing reorganize d faculty, address 
Prof. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
LASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE 
Young ladies ma may take regular graduating 


ceurse, or for ie e comforts and care. 
Prepare RAH BUTLER” 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. For Young Ladies. 43d year. 
College Circu b 
EL WELLS BUCK, A.M. 


New Yor«, Poughkeepsie. 
ear. pos t oro oF 
the Academies, and oughly 4 
ganization. BISBEE AMEN, 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Phi- 


Painti thetic and social 
losoph y ye usic ing. aw 
HAS. Yr OWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the- Hudson. 
HE OSSINING SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 20. 


New York, Tarrytown on-Hudson. 
BULKLEY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


& 


New York, Suspension Bridge, Niagara Falls. 
E VEAUX 
A progressive school under the mili 
tem. A — school. Well equipped; well endo 
400a 


REGINALD HEBER COE, President. 


svs- 
; fine 


New York, Syracuse, seo James Street. 
HE MISSES GOODVEAR’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, under the direction of 
the M ane Mr. Walter A. Burkagame, will 
2. or inftormati 
Miss FANNY GOUDYEAR. 


New York, Tarrytown. 
OME INSTITUTE. Boarding Day School 
for Young Ladies and Little Girls is Wil 
Sept. 20. W. METCA 


reopen 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 


Location and surroundi unsurpassed. 
ment e. preparation for ~ powling 
on for 
oz business. STARR CLA CARR D1 DD. ‘Rector 


New Yorx, Utica. 
next schoo t. 
should be 


North Carolina 


Nortu Carona, Asheville. 
HE MAITLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
French Broad Avenue 
Reopens M 


26. 
rs B MAITLAND, Principal. 
Onto, Cleveland, :020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Preperation for Harvard examina- 
and al! Colleges for Women. 


Ohio 


Onto Columbus, 151 E Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
CAL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Ss ad i e, Literature, Music, 
Art Geatory. Culture. Fall term 
begins Sept. 29. 1302. 

Onto, Oberlin. 


COLLEGE. All courses require four 
years of prevaration, with other Greek or Mod- 
ern Languages. ‘Thirty professors: 150 covrs s of study. 
‘Two-thirds of the stuoies el. ctive aft r freshman year. 
Mathematic:, and Modern Languages. Chemical 

cal, an? Botanical Laboratories. Fine bui ding eq: ~ 4 
Sion a year, and other expenses the very 
rh Sept. 20. See catalogue for exact descrip- 


. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 


logi 
ment. 

tioa of 


ee. ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading Colleges. Standards in English. 
French, (erm in, as recommend d by Commission of New 


ngland Salaried instructors, repre- 
senting six co Me um, Debating Societies, 
Coliege ky open 

Onto, Oxford. 


ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, O. 
Miss Leira S. McKeg, Principal Thirty 
eighth year opens September 7, 1892. Full Academic and 
Seminary Courses, including Preparatory course for best 
Eastern Colleges. Complete courses in Music, Elocution, 
and Art. New Alumnz Hall contains Library, Labora 
tor'es, Recitation-rooms, and Art studios; steam heat, 
electric lights. Unsurpassed location. Campus, 65 acres. 
Terms $200 per year. 


Onto, Painesville. 
ERIE SEMINARY 
F WOMEN 


PAINESVILLE, ‘OHIO. 
tion necessary for September, 1892. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Offers the advantages of a Chnstian 
the incentives and enthusi- 
Terms muderate. 


e sc 
ogue 


PgNNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN'’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
AVL College Preparatory & School for Girls re- 


ise FLORENCE ALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles from Phila.). 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
A College for Women. 
Offers uate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek atin, Mathematics, English. Anglo-Saxon, 
Old italian, Spanish, German, 
Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, 
Political Science, WG cs, Chemistry. Biology. and lec- 
tures on Philosoph mn my with Dr. ent’s 
apparatus “Pelle (value in Greek, 
Latin, English, Mh B 7 
Program address as above. 


istory, For 


PenNnsyLvantia, Columbia, Lancaster Co. 
O-~WOOD HILLS SEMINAKY 
Refined Home School for Girls. Healthful, 
beautiful; imited number of pupils; constant personal 
care; m life; thorough ins 
ular addr 


c 


Pgnnsytvania, Hollidaysburg. 


PA. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Unexcelled in location, buildings, grounds, 
and in all the requisites of a first-class school 
for girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 


Address 
Mrs. R. T. HITCHCOCK. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Liti*z. Lancaster Co. 
HALL SEMINARY 


a ye ear will begin Sept. 14. A safe, comfort- 
able sch. «me. Special attention to 
| course of study. kati of in- 


struction. ed on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 2 8th. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia, 5128 
rmantown Ave. 
RANKLIN *CHOOL 
Established in 1885. Chastered in 1887. A School 
for an and & Will recrive fiteen 
pup'ls. The Ann Register with full information sent 
on applicat ion 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, G .rmantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding 

Day School for Girls. 36th year ceenee 

28. Academi college preparatory courses. 


Mrs EODORA B. RICHARDS. Prince, 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Bustleton. 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL 


A high-class school. Ex healthful location. 
be ness. cre um t 


ST 


PgnNSYLVAN1IA, Williamsport. 
ICKINSON SEMINARY 


A thoroughly equipped Classical and Scientific 
Schott fortothsexes 15 teachers. and 
elective courses grees conferre Rare fa ili- 
ties in Music, Art,and Modern Languages. Steam 
heat ; electric light ; all modern appliances. $225.40 

ys all charges in a regular course for one year. 

ounts to peeme, | teachers, and two from 
same family. 
GRAY, D.D , President. 


and 


Virginia 


Vircinta, Hollins, 
ee INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 
Upens Sept. 14, 1892. and Ce 
legiate Courses. Conservatory Course in usic 
and Elocution Schools. Situated in valley of Vicginise 


Climate unexcelled. ine For mnformation 
. L. COCKE, Supt. 


Vircinta, Warrenton. 
INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Warrenton, Va. 

Thirty-second session opens on September 15, 1802. 
Situated in the Piedmont region of Virginia, on the Rich- 
mond and Danville R.R., 54 miles from Washington. 
Superior buildings and a strong faculty. 

For cata ogues, address 
GEV. G. BUTLER, A M., Principal. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 
Cuester, Pa. 
31st year. Fal term opens Sept. 14, 1392. 
n Civil Ecgineering, Chemistry, Arts, A 
t t depart t f 
horqughly preparatory HYATT or 


PEIRCE COLLEGE. 
or BUSINESS 
SHORTHAND 


commercia] school affording complete 
nusiness life. Also French and German. 
open all summer for riamination and enroliment 
students, Wall term begins Tuesday, Sept. 6th, 1802 Appi. 
cation blanks now meeey Early enroliment necessary. 
F »r College Annua\, Shorthand Announcement, Gradu- 
ating Exercises, including Mr. Andrew Varnegie’s re- 
m le on prictical education, call or address 
Taos. May Perroe, Ph. D, Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Glendale College, 


Fifteen miles north of Cincinnati. Best 
in all departments, with s ww family su 
vision and care. L. D. D.D., Glendale, 


= 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour.to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Azores, The, As a Health Resort. Issued by E. A. 
Adams & Co., Boston, Mass. 

East Hampton, Conn. The Lake View House and 
Surroundings. 

Gaze’s Tourist Gazette, July, 1802. 

Sporting Resorts on the Grand Trunk Railway and 
its Connections. A Glance at the Famous Mus- 
koka Lakes and Other Resorts. 

Shohola Glen, Pa. Queen of Day Summer Resorts. 
Shohola Glen Hotel and Surroundings. 

Summer Homes on the Harlem and the Hudson. A 
Brief Description of that Delightful Region Lying 
North of the City of New York and Reached by 
the Harlem and Hudson Divisions of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 

Summer Board on the Maine Central Railroad. 
The Great Vacation Line. List of Hotels and 
Boarding-Houses in the Woods, by the Lakes, 
along the Coast, among the White Mountains. 

Tours, Miss Melvin’s Foreign. Two Tours during 
the Autumn of 1892. Alsoa Tour in Egypt, Sicily, 
and Italy. 

Tours. Gaze’s American Specimen Routes, with 
Fares. 

Washington, the Evergreen, State and Seattle, its 
Metropolis. Published by Crawford & Conover. 


Minneapolis, St. Fo oa and me Lake Region 


Are reached most directly em Chicago and St. 
Louis by the Burlington Route. This line runs 
along the banks of the Mississippi River for 300 
miles, the scenery being the finest of its class in 
America Fast vestibuled expressjtrains, 
uipped with every modern improvement, are 
‘Write P. S. Eustis, Gen’] Passenger Agent, Chicago, 
for particulars. 


Summer Tours in the Rocky Mountains 


The “ Scenic Line of the World,” the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad, offers the tourist in Colorado, 
Utah,and New Mexico the choicest resorts, and to 
the transcontinental traveler the grandest scenery. 
Double daily train service with through Pullman 
sleepers and tourist cars between Denver and — 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


The Mountains of Colorado 
Denver, Estes Park, Colorado Springs, Manitou 
and Glenwood Springs, may be reached from Chicago 
or St. Louis via the a Route fast vesti- 
buled express trains, handsomely yped with 
~— = ern improvement. Write Eustis, 
n’l Pass. Agent, Chicago, for particulars. 


HOTEL RAMONA 


rlooking the beautiful little city of San Luis Obis 


LAKE, Man 
Colorado 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 
rollusrated book, describing Colorado, Sprnen. cent ot 


GREEN MOUNTAIN FALLS, COLORADO 


Illustrated paper pokey gy Groen Mt. Falls in the Heart 
of the Rockies 1. J. WOODWORTH. 


Kentucky 


OCK CASTLE SPRINGS.—Home comforts in 
tae very Reast of the A model 
— CAMPBELL Monee 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


New York 


Dr. Stromg’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A popular resort owe health, c 

all year. electric ‘steam fire- 

places, sun-parlor promenade the roof. Suites of 

rooms with private Lawn-tennis, etc. 

{ Electricity all pathe al) appliances. 
lew d Russia never su 


STAMFORD 


INGLESID N. 


Special rates for September. Address E.O. COVEL. 


Oregon 


of the most complete 


| Pennsylvania 


vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. 
rooms; shady lawns ; livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 


en quiet 


New Hampshire 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Opens Saturday, June 25 
CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, - 


New Jersey 


Proprietor 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA, New Jersey. 


The Norwood, Opens June 25 
Miss A. E. ODGERS, of Clifton Cottage, Lakewood. 


New York 


ANNER HOUSE. A charmingly located family 
hotel in the je ks. Elevation more than 
f access. nd for circulars to 

& KIRBY, Chateaugay Lake, N. Y 


2,000 feet. 


BENNE 


Appletons’ Guide-Books 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Summer 
Resorts. With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Rail- 
road Fares, etc. New edition, revised to date. so 
cents. At all bookstores. 

Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. Parr II., 
WESTERN CANADA—1. £., From OTTAWA AND 
MONTREAL TO THE Paciric Ocean. (A compan- 
ion volume to Part I., EASTERN CANADA.) With 
numerous Maps and Illustrations. By Ernest INGER- 
soLL. Flexible cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 

Appletons’ General Guide to the United 
States. With numerous Maps and _ [Iilustrations. 
New edition, revised to date. 12mo. Flexible mo 
rocco, with tuck, $2.50. Part I., separately, New 
ENGLAND AND Mippie STATss AND CANADA, 
cloth, $1.25. Part II., SourHern AND WESTERN 
STatTss, cloth, $1.25. At all ores. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 
Italy 
Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all 


seasons 
ualed, excellent table, and willing service. Terms 
and include servants’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS ano SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


ANGELES Hollenbeck Hotel 


book describing South California 
E.G. FAY & SON. 


LAKE CEORCE. Lodge” 


Rates moderate. For Circulars address 
GEO. A. FERRIS, Cleverdale, N. Y. 


Highland Pines Sanitarium 


A restful home among the hillside pines od tepapment of 


ew bui v t 
HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium |* 


Under the care of experienced oan 
paver vantages and thon 

ation in Sage midst of a woodland park overloo 
the nesee Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness 


between New 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Danesville, Livingston Co., N. ¥ 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


THE CATSKILLS 
Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N.Y. 


stgam heat, pnd all modem 


im ments. 
RE, now open address 


ADIRONDACKS. 


ing a restful ul vacation = al find a home such as ‘they have i 


n been lookin ese ma ’ t 
devotes much time to conducting ies 
to ae points of interest in this esr 
cular written Terms, week 
Address as above ee 


Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN 
Opens June 2 Situated On BELLEVUE AYV., 
of this famous oleae. 
adjoinin the CASINO, it y its guests an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the distinctive featu 
R LIFE‘AT NEWPORT 
not found elsewhere in the place. 

For illustrated pam hiet, ““NEWPORT AND ITS 
ADVANTAG ES AS RESORT,” ad- 
Hous IHN G. WEAVER GER EAN 

E, EWP PORT, R. VER 


SUMMER COTTAGE 


JEFFERSON, N. H.—To rent, for September or 
earlier, roomy cottage directly orposite Waumbek Hotel 
just entirely rebuilt and newly furnished, and fitted for ail 
ee housekeeping if desired. Address M. M. S.. 

x 1, Jefferson, New Hampshire. 


TRAVEL 
MOUNTAINS, SPRINGS, AND SEASHORE 


esorts are loca 
on or near the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and are 
in from twelve to fourteen hours’ ~ a New 
through the grandest scenery east Rocky 
tains. The service inaugurated May a 18902, 
co mplete and incomparable. 
Famous F. F. V. Limited is a vestibuled chain of 
splend or from smoker to rear sleeper, and e 
posite car, day Gining-car and Pull- 
man ~ rs run solid between New Yor 
and Pullman slee Washington and 
ville, and Old Poi ort and Cincinnati. 
lighted with yt and d dining-car ventilated with 
tric fans. Phi 


passes the Springs 


stations between 
2:00 


and P.M ving Cincin 
wath Penn R. train vi 
Philadelphia 10:20 A.M., 


F folders address 
to Pennsy R. et Ofhces ip New yatigns. 
York Baltimore, 


Chesa hio 
362 Br Frank McConnell, 
w apa nd 513 Penn. Ave., and 
B& Passenger Agent. 
OSCAR General w. ZULLER 


ustrated 


| 
| \ Warm, Rockbridge 
S ; Alum, Sweet Chalybeate, Old 
Sulphur, ape Red 
TS ur ri and man 
at! UTES other Vi — 
uty. 
bn daily at 
mn 6:00 
A solid, , 
OT ing- 
ng New York 
tumore 32:40 
| he mountains of Virginia are romantic, historic, pic- 
turesque. The beautiful is everywhere, and the wine of 
life in the balmy air. Health and pleasure seekers will 4 
O find the Ss ri re ion of the Allie hanies an earth] 
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ESTABLISHED :8<o 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY TWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City ot New York” 


10,500 TONS EACH 
City 


of Berlin 600 Tons, 


of 4.770 Tons. 


Vessels are amongst the 
in the and are well known for 
the the regularity and rapidity of yo passage across the 
1 

and are amidships, 
where the motion is least rcepti Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Planes. All these 
Steamers Bath-rooms, etc., provided 
teamers gre the Electric Light, and the 
vice, modation throughout are x 
tind is at hy ges, ges 

urn portion is av Ht Gesized 
Line f+ om to New or Phila- 
FOR’ RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply t 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
6 BowLInG GREEN. New 
307 WaLNuT ! philad ladelphia. 
32 CLARK Sr., Chicago. 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 


Lake Region 


GOGEBIC LAKE and other health and fishing resorts 
ocated in the PINE FORESTS of the North. 

For Map and Guide Book write to C. L. RYDER, 
General Passenger Agent. Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western R’y, Milwaukee. Wis. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The fast and commodious steamers of the Yarmouth S. 
every eave Lewis Lewis Wharf, Boston, for Yarmou 


every Tuesday —_ Friday, at 12 M., connecting at 
Scotia: returning, leave 


uae armouth every ~ 3-4 ‘and Saturday evening after 
e arrival of ex wee train rom For ets, 
nformation, apply to 

J. SPIN, NEY, Agent, Wharf, Boston. 


Maine Steamship Company 


The_only direct line to Cotta e ay, Mss.. and Port- 
land, Me., connectin and with all railroad a 
teamshi ‘lines for Bar i Harbor, Old Orchard, Portlan 
prin 


ew York. 
HO 


37.50. 


Chatelaines 


Ladies’ watches are now worn suspended 
from a chatelaine pinned to the waist. The one 
illustrated is of 14-carat gold, either polished or 
Roman finish, and made in three sizes—$7.50, 
$10.00, and ‘$12. 00. Designs in enameled 
flowers, gold wire twisted into various artistic 
shapes, Fleur-de-lis, Bow-knots, etc., vary from 
$5 to $15. Others ornamented with Pearls, 
Diamonds, Rubies, or Sapphires range in price 
from $15.00 to $100.00 and upwards. 

We will be pleased to send an assortment 
of anything in our stock for examination and 
selection. Send for price-list. 


every house pouse 
registered mai] or express, we will er cre 


your ~e— in ex more servic-a 


J. H. & 


17 Union Square, New York 


Don’t Hesitate to Write 


tor any information The Recreation Department 


can furnish. 


No charges made. 


Address 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, New York. 


The Glen §, rings, Watkins, N.Y. 


Under the medical management of experienced physicians. Equi 


with all the most 


approved therapeutic appliances, including 7urkhish, Russian, Electric, Salt, and Iron 


Baths. 


Massage, Swedish Movements, and all forms of Electricity. 


Valuable Mineral Springs—Salt, Iron, and lodine Waters 


Climate dry, mild, and equable. 


Solarium 250 feet —_ Cuisine unsurpassed. 
ing from any form of Insanity are not received. 
admitted. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. Half mile of 
broad board walk. Beautiful views, overlooking thirty miles of Seneca Lake. 
walks and drives. All modern improvements. Lawn-Tennis Courts. 


Picturesque 
Bowling Alleys. Glass 
Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffer- 
No contagious or offensive forms of disease 
WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 


COLO 


THE H.C. BROWN 


PALACE HOTEL 


DENVER 
Absolutely Fireprovf. American Plan. 
100 ROOMS AT 83.00 
100 RUOMS AT #4.00 
100 ROOMS AT $4.50 
100 ROOMS AT 85.00 


PER DAY AND UPWARD 


Every room of the 400 facing the broad streets encir- 
cling the building. Furnished in exquisite taste. System of 
sanitation as perfect as that of the Metropole. Banquet 
Hall, Public and Private Dining-Rooms and Kitchen on 
the eighth and ninth floors, overlooking the range of the 


Rocky Mountains for nearly three hundred miles. 


RADO 


HOTEL METROPOLE 


DENVER 
Absolutely Fireproof. European vias 
20 ROOMS AT 81.50 
30 ROOMS AT 82.00 
20 RUOMS AT 82.50 
20 ROOMS AT 83.00 
60 ROOMS AT $3.50 
PeR DAY AND UPWARD 
Famed for the elegance of its appointments and excel- 
lence of its cuisine and ervice. Restaurant and Café, a la 
carte. Private Di: ing-Rooms with service of Royal Wor- 
cester, De'inier, Redon, Copeland, Royal Vienna, and 
Haviland wares. System of sanitation the most perfect in 
existence. 


he 


avenp 


Directly opposite springs and park, 
within two minutes of baths. Accommo- 
dations for 200. Entire new system of 
plumbing. Special rates June and Sep- 
tember. Descriptive circular on appli- 
cation. 


“ We are advertised Dy our loving friends.” 


CIVE THE BABY 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


If you wish your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, bright and 
active, and to grow up happy. 
robust and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged, is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Our Book for the instruction of 
mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 
upon request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DOROTHY GRACE GIBSON, 
Great Falls, Montana. 


Sali every n y, an 
Pier 38 East River, foot of Market 
For information apply to 5 
RATIO HALL, Agent, at the pier. 
/\ 
j 
| 4 
A 
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Financial 


‘The course of the money market has 
not changed. It is one of extreme ease, 
and the supply is on the increase notwith- 
standing the shipment of $4,000,000 this 
week. We noted the fact in our last 
week’s column that no gold had gone for 
the week, and that the movement had 
ended for the season, probably ; but this last 
shipment seems to confound our opinion. 
The gold of this week has gone, all of it, 
to Paris. There is no profit to speak of 
in the shipment, and while it may be due 
entirely to a legitimate commercial demand 
as stated, it is quite unusual, at this late 
date, for gold to go. 

Our imports for July have been larger 
than usual, while our exports were rela- 
tively less—due, doubtless, to the fact of 
our unprecedented export movement up to 
July. We doubt if, aside from the mer- 
chandise account, any exchange has been 
created against us for July, as in the se- 
curity markets the balance must have been 
slightly in our favor. July, it will be re- 
membered, is oné of the heavy mercantile 
months, favoring imports always. August 
will probably come in with larger exports, 
and September is the beginning of the 
new cotton crop year, from which date to 
the end of the year we always import gold. 
How heavy the movement may be this 
present year is douotful, but last year it 
resulted in the return of over $40,000,000 
gold from July to January. 

The early adjournment of Congress, 
which will probably have taken place be- 
fore this reaches the reader, will dispose of 
a number of bugbears which have hung 
over the markets for months. Silver leg- 
islation is already buried, and the Anti- 
Option Bill will probably have gone to its 
rest as well; all kinds of crude, demagogic 
legislation, attempted by the average Con- 
gressman to make himself solid with his con- 
stituency, will find its grave with this ad- 
journment, and the long breath which this 
will bring to business men and interests 
will be favorable to the fostering of con- 
fidence in the rule of common sense. 
Strange that the country feels safer with 
Congress out of the way! The inference 
is certainly not in favor of the country’s 
lawmakers. 

The earnings of the railways are very 
satisfactory. The Erie’s June statement 
comes in with nearly a hundred thou- 
sand dollars increase in net, and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific increases in net $367.960. 
The Reading for June, however, was a 
disappointment. Yet we forget that the 
strikes in the iron business have doubtless 
affected the returns of this system some- 
what. The aggregate increase in net is 
only $54 000 for the month, but for seven 
months the total net increase is $1,138,000. 
There are good reasons for believing that 
for the rest of the year the Reading sys- 
tem will show up phenomenal earnings; 
the five remaining months of the fiscal year 
are bound to bring the above increase up to 
at least $3,000,000; so we judge from 
all the facts and indications which we are 
able to obtain. 

The week has been remarkable for the 
unbroken period of hot weather endured, 
but in the West this hot period has 
been broken by splendid rainfalls just at 
the right time to favor the growing corn 
' crop. The reliable reports from the corn- 
growing States are that the hot wave con- 
tinued just long enough to give a needed 
impetus to corn, and that the rains came 
then in ample time to prevent injury from 
the heat. These things have not failed of 


effect in the security markets, and the in- 


dications of better prices recorded here in 
our last report have been fully confirmed 
in the markets of this week, which have 
broadened and strengthened so that prices 
are from I to 3 per cent. higher than the 
week previous. The feeling prevailing at 
this writing is one of increasing firmness 
and confidence ; the foreigners are disposed 
to buy, and a larger circle of buyers are 
distinctly noticeable here. Every condition 
argues in favor of a better market both in 
bonds and stocks: the most convincing 
evidence is found in the disposition to take 
hold of the list of the cheaper shares 
which in all recent preliminary movements 
have heretofore been neglected; these 
are now coming to the front, and have 
made very satisfactory advances during 
the week. The industrial shares and the 
speculative bond list have also given un- 
mistakable signs of regeneration. We 
believe that in the near future a movement 
of large magnitude is in store. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, . $4,555,100 
Specie, increnss. 453.900 
Legal tenders, increase............ I 977.700 
Deposits, 5,056. 500 
Reserve, 1,167,475 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of $24,231,275. Money closes 
1% per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


COMPANY 


308 & 
Walnut St., 
. Philadelphia 
OASH OAPITAL.... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
2,286,388 25 


all other claims ............ 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,0993)540-53 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, how » 
CHAS. P. 


PEROT, Vice-Pre 
RICHARD MARIS, 


Safe Investments 


may be had to-day yield- 
ing 7% interest. Not 
everyone knows how to 
find them, however. Our 
book ‘on investments is 
free, and may be of great 
value to you. 


The Provident 
inst. * 


Please mention The Christian Uniwoa 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA, AND 
SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


P.O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St. Boston, July 15, 1892- 


Income Bond Conversion 
Under Circular No. 68 ? 


A substantial majority of the holdings of the $80,000,000 
Income Bonds having assented to the conversion pro- 
posed in Circular 68, the plan has been declared fully 
effective by the Directors of the Company. To avoid in- 
justice to distant and absent holders of Income Bords'who 
have either not become acquainted with the plan or 
through circumstances have been unable to avail them- 
selves of it in the limit named in Circular 68, such limit is 
hereby extended until September 1, 1892. 

Income Bonds will be received for exchange into 
Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A, until September 1, 
1892, by the tollowing appointed agencies: 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. , 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’way, New York City. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. C. 


Pending completion of engraved bonds, Negotiable 
Certificates will be delivered Income Bondholders, to be 
exchanged without unnecessary delay for the former in 
due course. 

These Certificates have been listed on the 
Stock Exchanges in Boston, New York, and 
London. 

Income Bond Script of any class will be received for 
exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not less than 
$100, and in even hundreds or thous nds. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange, under 
Circular 63 of October 15, 1889, upon presenting their 
bonds to any of the agencies mertioned, can effect the 
original and present exchanges at the same time. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Plan and applications for Circulars and blanks for 
use thereunder can be made of any of above agencies and 
of J. W. REINHART, VICE-PRESIDENT ATCHI- 
SON COMPANY 95 MILK ST., BOSTON. By 
order of the Board of Directors. 

GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINHART, Vice-President. 


$ What we offer investors: $ 
$ SECURITY ; $ 
$ First Mortgages on City Property. # 
$ Eight per cent. interest. > 
$ Right to withdraw in 30 days. * 
: Home Savings and Loan Association : 
of Minneapolis. 
$ Capital paid in, $850,000. $ 
$ For Pamphiet address $ 
$ H. F. NEWHALL, s 
$ Manager Eastern Office, $ 
533 Drexel Building, Philada., Pa. 
$ $ 


The 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


cece $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 

Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &’c., can invest in these bonds. 


SAFEST oF ALL INVESTMENTS 


CITY AND ON DS::: 4, 
COUNTY limite.” 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO, 


= 

| 
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(Jnited States Trust (Jompany 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian, trustee, or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled to 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, Religious and Benevolent Institutions, 
and individuals will find this Company a con- 
venient depository for money. 


JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. 
GEORGE B.Iss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

Witson G. Huwr, OHN Crossy Brown, 
ANrgL D Lorp, DWARD Cooper, 
AMUEL W. BAYARD CurTine, 
AMES CHARLEs S. SMITH 
M. PHELPs, Wma ROCKEFELLER. 


LEXANDER E. Orr, 


Witus JAMES 
ILLIAM H. Macy, Jr, 


oun A. STEWART, 
RASTUS CORNING. 
OHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
NSON STOKEs, 
Georce BLIss, 
WILLIAM Lipsey, 


Defaulted 
Mortgages 


Correspondence regarding them 
invited. Collections made. Re. 
liable valuations given. Real Es 
tate rented and sold. Write for 
our references. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 


101 De 
Philadelphia ie Drexel Topeka, Kas. 


m D. 
Gustav H. ScHwaas, 
FRANK LYMAN, Bk’lyn. 
Georce F. Vietro 

M. WALDORF 


HEALTHFUL LOVE 
Exhilarated happiness—love of vigorous 
heart not of morbid liver—when they’re 
married they’ll amount to something. — 


Finest cycling catalogue free at C ‘olumbia agencies, by 
mall for two 2-ct. stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 


BEWARE OF LMITATIONS OF ** 
“* 4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 

.8., on receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1. 
Equals every way the ‘boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We makethis boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style a and wear 
and ifany one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
anotherpair. Common Sense 
ra Toe, widths C, D, 

& EE . sizes 1 to 8, in 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will At you. 


We deliver 
Free. 


and O 


Free. 


DEXTER SHOE CO., 143 Federal St, Boston, Mass, 


Bits of Fun 


Assistant—Don’t you think Spacer’s 
work is deteriorating? Editor (putting a 
bundle in an envelope)—lIt is certainly 
going back.—Cincinnati Commercial Ga- 
zetle. 


Prospective Generosity. Mamma— 
Tommy, why didn’t you share your peach 
with Dolly? Tommy—I gave her the 
stone. If she plants it, she can have the 
tree.—/udy. 


The preacher undoubtedly meant to say 
“collection for the poor,” but, with pro- 
phetic unconsciousness, he said “ poor col- 
lection,” and the prophecy was fulfilled the 
same hour.—Christian Advocate. 


Old Doctor—No, sir. 
patient die on my hands—never. Young 
Doctor—How do you manage it? Old 
Doctor—When I find a man is going to 
die I get him to call a specialist.—Zz/z. 


He had struck a match on his boot-heel, 
and his wife remarked: “ You are as spry 
asa cat, aren’t you?” “Do you think so?” 
he returned, in a pleased tone. “ Yes, you 
light on your feet, you know.” — Washing- 
ton Star. 


It is proposed by a philologist to drop 
the hyphen out of to-day, to-night, and to- 
morrow. Though having little sympathy 
with much so-called spelling reform, this 
is so plainly sensible that the “ Christian 
Advocate ” will adopt it today, sleep over 
it tonight, and adhere to it tomorrow.— 
Christian Advocate. 


The story is told of an eminent divine 
and his bright boy that is not devoid of 
instructiveness. The father had a way of 
saying to his son when leaving home, 
“Remember whose boy you are.” The 
lad one day turned the tables by calling 
out to his father, “ Good-by, papa ; remem- 
ber whose father you are.”—E-raminer. - 


I never havea 


~ 
Dunkel (to lawyer who is making out 


his will)—I vont to leaf each clerk 
£5,000 dot haf peen in my embloy twenty 
years. Lawyer—Why, that’s too liberal, 
Mr. Dunkel! Dunkel—Ah, dot’s it! 
None of tem haf peen mit me ofer von 
year, und it makes a good free advertise- 
ment for my poys ven I’m dead, ain’t it? 
—Tit-Bits. 


—Miss Isabel F. Hapgood has raised 
during the past five months $7,110.29 for 
the relief of the peasants in the famine- 
stricken districts of Russia. Many of The 
Christian Union readers have contributed 
to the fund. The money has been sent 
to the Tolstois for distribution, and the 
fund is now closed. 


Sickness Among Children 


by ziving proper nourishment 

a. e most successful and reliable 
is the Gail Borden “ Ea le”’ mene Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and drugg 


INVALIDS 


Nervous Prostra 


La Grippe 
od and all forms of 


ALE AND BEEF 


PEPTONIZED.” 
It is the only mild stimulant combined with o Ree 
fect pre-digested food known that makes BLOOD 


and MUSCLE. [or sale by ul! druggists. 
THE ALE & BEEF C0., Work city’ 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


The milk served by the ‘‘ milkman,” is from 
twelve to forty-eight hours old. It, especially 
in hot weather, takes on rapid chemic al + oe 

The microscope proves it to be the most common 
conveyance of the Bacteria of Cholera—Infantum 
and Marasmus, and to this is traceable the large 
death-rate of infants during the summer months, 


Pure Milk 


The milk in Horlick’s Malted Milk is treated 

within two hours from the cow. The animal 

heat properly extracted, then thoroughly steril- 

an P in vacuo to a dry powder. 
disease germs are possible. 


A Baby Food 


Combine milk with y and barley as in 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, prepared in such a form 
that it is not subject to climatic change, and we 
have a palatable tood, free from starch, that is 
most nutritious and easily digested by the child. 

At all dru vaggiate. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 


to us for a free sample. 
THE MALTED MILK CO, 
LONDON, ENG RACINE, WIS. 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MaBi£E will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 

I2mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. i2mo. $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 

Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


DEAFNESS | CURED 
by F. Hiscon, 863 Bway, N.Y. ail. So FREE 
‘HAI Gray Mair. Most actory Hair grower, 50c. 


send Hair Book & box Havs 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


ing home in private house Om with es 
ome in privat u ilk, cream, fres etables; 
Pl secant ‘assured to a limited num- 
r. y exchang Ad E. F. B., Box 
248, Catskill’, N. Y. 


AN EXPERIENCED KINDERGARTNER, 
with highest references, will receive into ner home, at 
Windham Conn., four young children. Address by mail 
S. Windham, Conr. 


wanna By lady of middle age, cultivated a d 
refined, a position as companion. or managing house- 
keeper, to elderly lady or gentleman. Small salary. Ref- 
exchanged. H. L. 307 Washington 

ton 


WANTED~— An elderly woman to assi«t in light house- 
work in family of three, and in caring, SA child Li mothe 
eld. A good co home for the 
enc: s required. ddress CC. S. Phe Storrs 
tural School, Storrs, Conon. 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 
satis! 


torrs 


| MINNE APOLIS Real Estate, Loans, In- 

Send Guide Map of and Rentals. 

}. B. TABOUR. 325° Hennepin Ave. 

= = — 
| ion, 
4 — 
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Not Much of a Lift 


Farmers, even those who are considered 
rather “nigh” in other respects, are usu- 
ally quite willing to give foot-passengers a 
“lift,” but they like to be asked for the 
favor politely. A native of Hillville was 
returning from the county fair at Brookby 
with an empty wagon, when he overtook a 
smartly dressed young man who was plod- 
ding along with the disgusted air of one 
unused to country roads and sandy soil. 

“ Hullo, hayseed!” cried the foot-pas- 
senger, turning around as he heard the 
rattle of wagon wheels, and standing still 
until the farmer drove up. “Can a fellow 
get a lift to "Sconset?” and, without wait- 
ing for a reply, he vaulted into the wagon. 
“ | might as well ride with you as to walk, 
I guess. Now, then, start up your nag.” 

The farmer looked at the young man a 
little sharply, but said nothing beyond a 
“ Git-ap !” addressed to his horse. 

After two or three miles had been trav- 
ersed, the young man paused for a mo- 
ment in his inconsequent chatter and 
remarked : 

“ It’s more of a distance to ’Sconset than 
I supposed.” 

“It is quite a distance,” responded the 
farmer, in a noncommittal tone. 

Another twenty minutes passed, and 
then the young man inquired : 

“* About how far is it to ’Sconset ?” 

“ Well,” replied the farmer, “ keepin’ 
straight ahead, the way we’re goin’ naow, 
I sh’d say ’twould be a matter o’ twenty- 
five thaousand miles or so; but ef so be 
you was favorable t’ gettin’ aout o’ my 
wagon an’ hoofin’ it back, it ain’t much 
above eight miles.” 

The young man got out with great celer- 
ity, and proceeded to “hoof it” in the 
opposite direction. 

“I cal’late,” said the farmer, telling his 
wife the story afterward—* I cal’late his 
mode of addressin’ th’ next man he meets 
will be some diff’rent.".— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


The Average Dog and the Usual 
Man 


It is not often that a professedly humor- 
ous newspaper publishes a bit of satire so 
delicate, so wholesome, and so artistic as 
that which we reprint below from our 
cheery and genuinely philanthropic con- 
temporary, “ Life,” of this city. It ap- 
peared in that sprightly journal as one of 
a series called “ Life’s Fairy Tales,” and 
deserves to be reprinted in booklet form 
as a companion to “ Black Beauty.” Any 
one who loves a dog—and we hope there 
are many dog-lovers among our readers— 
as the writer loves a certain human-like 
and shaggy brown collie, will thank The 
Christian Union for reprinting this “ Fairy 
Tale :” 


One autumn morning, as Katzwynk, a 
benevolent but quick-tempered brownie, 
reclined half asleep in the hollow of a 
pumpkin, he was aroused by the yelping of 
a dog as if in great pain. Looking in that 
direction, he saw the dog was receiving 
some very energetic kicks from an irascible 
haymaker. With every blow the shrink- 
ing dog cried aloud with pain, and with 
each kick the haymaker shouted, “ Shut 
up!” which was, of course, a difficult thing 
to do under the circumstances. The dog 
all the time kept his eyes imploringly upon 
his master, as if he ought at least to know 
the reason of his punishment. 

Katzwynk was disgusted with the man’s 
brutality, and, before realizing the impor- 


tance of the act, had skipped up to them, 
tapped each with his finger, and changed 
one into the other. 

Then away he flew. 

Several months passed by, and when he 
saw them again he was surprised at the 
results of his deed. The dog, who was now 
aman, had retained his own nature and 
become a trusty and lovable companion. 
He was a friend to whose fidelity and 
devotion there was absolutely no limit. It 
was refreshing to see a human being with 
a dog’s dignity and forbearance. The 
man, on the contrary, who was now the 
dog, looked sharply after his own interests, 
snubbed the unfortunate dogs and toadied 
the lucky ones, and cared little for his 
master or his master’s household; was 
otten fretful and suspicious, his amiability 
depending apparently upon the state of 
his digestion. Moreover, he was always 
ready to yield to any temptation that would 
promote his personal comfort or prosperity. 

When Katzwynk came to know all this, 
he related the facts of the case to the king 
and queen of the fairies, and urged them 
to change all men into dogs and all dogs 
into men; because, as he argued, a man’s 
nature is so lamentably inferior to that of 
a dog that it is not only unfair but is a 
foolish waste of good material for the 
superior animal to occupy such a subordi- 
nate and unimportant position. 

The Queen was enthusiastic over the 
scheme, but the King hesitated. He finally 
said: “ The results of such a course would 
undoubtedly elevate the human race, but 
it is too important a step to take hastily. 
We will begin by transforming only those 
who are unkind to their dogs.” 

So the decree went forth, and became a 
custom. 

There are, of course, cases where a dog 
is maltreated and the transformation does 
not take place, but that is only when the 
fairies are unaware of it. 

So, whenever you encounter a dog that 
is selfish, untrustworthy, and suspicious, 
you may be sure he was once a man. 

And those simple, unassuming men, 
whom you can trust with safety, are gener. 
ally pure dog, with no taint of humanity. 


—¥. A. Mitchell. 


For INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL use. 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


Acts promptly. Always ready to use, for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains. Re- 
lieves Summer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like magic. 

Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera+ 


Pamphlet free. Svld everywhere, Price 3 cta. 
Six bottles, $200. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


NOTICE 


, Complying with general re- 


quest, 

BEECHAM’S PILLS 
'will in future for the United 
States be covered with 


. A Tasteless and 


Soluble Coating, 
‘completely disguising the 
taste of the Pill without in any 
‘way impairing its efficacy. 
Price 25 cents a Box. 


New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 


DELLS 


Catalogue with Prices 


an f As black as any crows could be.” 
“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 
ola Hiil1/] Instead of being black as night.” 
Sto-fy ii) . “Such foolish wishing,” said his friends, 
OVW “In disappointment often ends ;” 
Ty. ‘ ! But now, forsooth, to make you white, 
of Te Wil] be an easy matter, quite. 


We'll wash you well with some Dust. 
eS And, when you’re white, we fondly trust 


That while you wonder at the fea 
Your happiness will be complete.’ 
* * * * * 


Behold him now as white as snow! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 


“Tf Gotp Dust Powper makes black white, 


’Twill surely all the world delight ; 
And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 


Will find themselves henceforth well paid 


In using this great help for all, 


The household’s needs—both great and small; 


For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, 


For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— 


It surely will great comfort bring, 


And clean each dirty place or nage 
white, 


For what will make a black crow 
Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” 


Yr There were three crows sat on a tree, 


GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Coeeaee. St. Louis, New York, Boston. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Frencisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 


| Penetratin(y 
| \KE ANYOT 
| ORIGINATED Ep 
ve 4 bottle of it in hin satchel, 
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| 
| 
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| 
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will endeavor te answer any stion 
ay pny 4 YOUNG FOLKS. Sut he makes these con- 


toms : 

ist. The full name and address of the inquirer must 
question—not for publication, but for 

ad. — give the number of the paragraph in re- 
lerring to questions answers previously ished. 

id. "Write on only one side of the paper. 

ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uucle Peter to use his discretion as to 
whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 
sth. The stioner must be tent, and give Uncle 
Poter time Soret the desired in ormation if he does not 


ssess tt himself. In ordinary cases it will take from 


33. Can you refer me to any magazine or book 
which will tell howto wind a May-pole? I make this 
inquiry thinking it would make a pretty pastime or 
diversion at our church picnic. F. M. W. 
I am told by one who has taken part 
ears ago in May Day celebrations in an 
English village that a pole nearly as high 
as a tall flag-staff, and decorated with 
flowers, was erected in the green. At the 
top gay colored ribbons were fastened, 
reaching almost to the ground. Eight 
boys and eight girls took each an end of 
a ribbon, and danced a figure like the 
“grand chain” in the “lancers,” until 
the ribbons were wound up and they all 
stood close around the pole. Then, turn- 
ing. they danced in the same way back 
again until the ribbons were unwound. 
gu9. Please tell me what five or six books, after the 
Bible, every girl of fifteen to seventeen ought to 
read. ONE OF THEM. 

I should like a young girl who was a 
friend of mine to read “* Sesame and Lilies” 
for its inspiration and wise counsel. “A 
Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life” is a 
glimpse of a beautiful girlhood; “John 
Halifax, Gentleman ” tells of a noble man; 
and Tennyson’s poems give pictures of 
ideal women. Herbert Spencer’s “ Educa- 
tion ” is rather old for a girl of fifteen, but 
if she has younger brothers and sisters 
she will be glad to have read the third 
chapter. If she were ever troubled with 
questions as to what she should believe, I 
should give her Dr. Abbott’s book of talks 
to Wellesley students, called “In Aid of 
Faith ;” and I should want to have her 
carry in her mind the illumination which 
“ The Greatest Thing in the World” has 
cast on the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. But it is very difficult to 
recommend special books to the individual 
reader. Afterall, the main thing is to have 
the purpose to know the best that has been 
thought and saidinthe world. About this 
very question, as to what a young girl 
should read, Ruskin himself has said: 
“ Let her loose in the library, I say, as you 
do a fawn ina field. It knows the bad 
weeds twenty times better than you; and 
the good ones too; and will eat some bit- 
ter and prickly ones, good for it, which you 
had not the slightest thought were good.” 

77. What does the “‘O” mean under the eagle on 
silver half-dollars? I know what“ C C” and“S” 
stand for, but not “‘ O.” C. J. 

The “O” stands for New Orleans, 
where the coin was struck off, as “C C” 
and “S” are for Carson City and San 
Francisco. Coins coming from the mint 
at Philadelphia have no letter. I fancy 
many of us use our silver money a long 
time without noticing these signs. How 
many of my correspondents have eyes 
sharp enough to discover without glasses 
—as I wish I could—the artist's tiny ini- 
tial on each side of our new silver dollar, 
and the still tinier one on the smaller 
pieces? On French coins the name of the 
designer is given. 

811. Kindly send me the title and publisher of a 


simple book on chemistry, if published, which treats 
of the well-known acids, lime, alum, etc., etc. 
H. S. 
Steele’s “Fourteen Weeks in Chem- 
istry "(A. S. Barnes & Co.). 


70. If your correspondent No. 43, July 16, will look 
in Whittier’s collection, ** Child Life,”’ she will find 
that Mary Howitt’s poem, “ Father is coming,” con- 
tains the lines she asks for. But the clock was “ on 
the stroke of six” (instead of four) before the 
father’s work was done. H. B. 


76. In The Christian Union of June 18, “ I. B. F.” 
asks for a poem of the Kings of England. I would 
recommend a little book, worth about 50 cents, called 
“ History of England in Rhyme,” published by C. H. 
Gardner, 603 Fifth Avenue, New York. Another 
book with same title and price is published by D. 
Lothrop Company, Boston, Mass. 


The recent disastrous avalanche at 
Saint Gervais is the ninth serious disaster 
of the same sort to occur in the Alps dur- 
ing the present century. Nearly five hun- 
dred persons perished in the avalanche on 
the Rossberg in 1806. Eleven other like 
Alpine disasters occurred in the period be- 
tween the years 1356 and 1749, inclusive. 
In 1618 an avalanche at Plurs in the Gri- 
sons destroyed nearly 2,500 persons. Since 
the time of Lord Byron, who really gave 
the Alps their popularity with British tour- 
ists, many of the victims have been stran- 
gers.— Sun. 


Tough glass lamp-chimneys. 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
_ glass’ are made of tough 
glass. They rarely break 


except from accident. 
A. MACBETH & Co, 


SUPERIOR 


to all other 
medicines for 


purifying the blood 
and restoring the 


health and 

— 
AYERS 
Sarsaparilla 


is the 

standard specific 
for Scrofula, Catarrh 
Rheumatism, and 
Debility. 


Cures Others 


will cure you. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRE 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
'T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


The Woman’s Land Association 


CONTINUES TO INCREASE IN POPULARITY 


ON AUGUST 25th, 1892, A FOURTH PROFIT OF SIX PER CENT. WILL 


BE CREDITED ON ALL SUMS INVESTED UP TO THAT DATE 


This makes 36 per cent. profit paid in cash to its investors within 8 months 


The ASSOCIATION’s PROPERTY is located at the beautiful town of CLARENDON 
HILLS, near Chicago. The Advisory Managers of the Association consist of such well-known 
W. C. T. U. ladies as Lypia A. Irons, HELEN L. BULLOCK, HELEN GRANGER SLATER, 


and REBECCA A. MARCHAND. 


Ths Association Especially Requests Women who are trying to save, or Women of 
large means who are seeking an investment in real estate, or Women whose husbands are 
investing in any way, or Men who wish to make an investment for their wives or daughters, or 
Women who wish to become property-holders, or the Wives and Daughters of Ministers 


who are endeavoring to raise money, to write at once for our printed matter. 


It explains it all. 


Profit-sharing Certificates for sale to Women only, at $5.00 each. One lady agent wanted in 


each town. Address 


HARRIET M. MASON, Business Manager, 114-116 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


TIFFANY -GLASS:.&-DECORATING- COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS & GLASS:WORKERS DOMESTIC &-ECCLESIASTICAL. 


‘DECORATIONS: 


‘MEMORIALS 


*333-70.341- FOURTH- AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 


ASK YOuUR GROCHR FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8q., N. Y, 
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